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e DOOLITTLE’S © 
**Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with steee See. It is for the amateur and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. TheA. I, Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 





tle's queen-rearing book: 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY ; ait is practical the only comprehensive : 
146 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. book on queen-rearing nowin print. It is looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 


ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.”’ 


SOS Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 124 pages, and is 





IMPORTANT NOTICE mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,.75,cents. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal ° 
is #1.00 a year, in the United States of America Special Clubbing Offer 
(exceptin Chicago, where it is $1.25), and Mexico; We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 


in Canada, 1.10; and in all other countries in the | for $1.50; cr a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. | Year—both for $1.25. The cluth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at $1. 
each; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. . 

4 pent d bee-kee ~ —— ys a copy rm Doolittle’s a as ws He one of the uae. 
Tah W 7 , . cea ee ard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connecte 
- " he ee none DATE aniantnn He with bee-keeping and honey-production, 

end 0 e mon Oo which your subscription 1s . 

paid. For instance, “ decl0” on your label shows George W. York @ Co., Chicago, iil. 


that itis paid to the end of December, 1910. 


Sample copy free. 





SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 


a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 00 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows that the money has been received Bron ae (== .' FA 
and credited. as | 
LA Lietta | 
of wa | i 
Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. ’ ~ 


14 lines make one inch. | N FRI a ES 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 








bstempataaetetinies To be Given Away in a 
3 times 14Ca line 9 times 11c a line li Great Contest for Big Cash 
6 12c 12 I yr.) ioc a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line Prizes—Free—and open to FIRST PRIZE $500 AUTO 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. everybod y. Help the einem unabout own Above 
100,000 Club” and you SECOND PRIZE-—$100.00 CASH 











3rd_ Prize......$75.00 |C | 8th Prize....$25.00 


7 can earn a big reward for a 
BIG BARGAIN SALE : 4th Prize.....$50.00 | | 9th Prize....$25.00 


little easy, pleasant, spare- 


on Bee-Supplies time work. Write today for a a nage S a Seago 
I have bought all, ,the bee-supplies and full particulars. Contest $50, H] 12th Prize. $25.00 
nneapolis Wood an va» $25, 
Machinery Co. Send me alist of what you to be conducted by 





need, and get the right price. Also Adel, 

Carniolan, Italian, and Caucasian Queens. 
CHAS. MONDENG, 4Atf 

160 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 


The Fruit-Grower The Fruit-Grower is the world’s leading 
fruit and farm magazine—brimming over 
with hints and helps for fruit growers. Jan- 
uary—Special Spraying Number; February— 
Annual Gardening Number; either issye worth a 
dollar to anyone interested in fruit—sample free. 
The “100,000 Club” is a Great National Organization to 
benefit fruit growers in a practical way. Everyone will want to join. send 
coupon today for “the way to earn a prize” and get busy. 

The Fruit-Grower, Box 201, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tell me How to Earn the Auto or One of the Big Cash Prizes. 





















Three - Banded 
Leath’r-Colored 


‘Italian QUEENS. 
Selected Untes- 
ted, $1.00 each; 6 
for $4.50. Also— 


FULL COLONIES and NUCLEI For Sale. 
Circular Free. 


3480. F. Fuller, Blackstone, Mass. 


ReF.—Arthur C, Miller, Providence, R. I. 



































SAY! ARE YOU FROM THE SHOW-ME STATE? 


THEN WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS BEE MEN WHO KNOW ARE THE BEE MEN 
WHO BUY FROM US; WE CAN ALWAYS SHOW 'EM. THIS BUSINESS OF OURS 
1S BIG AND GETTING BIGGER BECAUSE WE HAVE: THE SUPPLIES; THE QUALITY; 
THE SEAVICE. AND --BEST OF ALL-- WE ARE PRACTICAL BEE MEN OURSELVES, 
IN EVERY DETAIL. THAT'S WHAT FLATTENS OUT COMPETITION! 


SeetertestestNee 


tte tel de tel ae tel de ek ie led 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 


The Busy Bee Men, 
51 Wainut Street Cincinnati, Ohlo 


(Soon as we get your postal request -- 
Bing!-- intothe mail goes acatalog to you. 
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ltry @uthor- 
mateurs who 
are making money following the ad- 
vice of the author, Milo M. Hast- 
ings, Ex-Commercial Poultry Expert for U. 8. Government. 
«The Doller Hen’”’ is sold in combination with the ‘* Poultry 
Digest’’ to increase its circulation. It is « real book, 212 
pages, with illustrations; not @ paper bound Oomphlet, ex- 
plaining ** Systems,” ** Seorets’’ or *‘ Methods.” The book 
and ‘‘ Poultry Digest’’ one year, p d, $1.00. Satist 
TRY DIGEST PUB. CO., 57_y ANN ST., NEW YoRKCrTY. 


tion guaranteed. Order to-day 
POUL 















Sold at reduced prices. Dovetailed Hives, 
Sections, and everything pertaining to bee- 
keeping of the very best kept in stock. 
Large Warehouse on of L. S. & M.S. R. R. 


Wholesale and Retail. New price-list just 
out—Free. Let me figure on your wants. 


Att W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


1030 Chicks 
From 1047 Eggs 


N three hatches. That's what G. W. Ormsby, of Pier- 
int, Ohio, did with a Standard Cyphers Incubator. 

e don't claim to be an expert—just a practical, money- 
i -raiser. But he insistson the best hatcher. 


Cyphers Incubators 


are used by more Government Experiment Stations, more 
leading Agricultural Colleges, more well-known Fanciers 
and Practical Poultrymen than all other makes combined. 

Hot-air heat—no tank bl a genuine non 
incubator. Self ilati Self t 
Cyphers Patented fea- 
tures of superiority in 
no other machine. 

Cyphers Incubators and 
Brooders are guaranteed 
to you—you have 90 
days—4 hatches to prove 
their superiority. 

Write today for our 
big, handsome Catalog 
for 1910, describing 
Cyphers Incubators, 
Brooders and Poul 


Supplies. ” 
Address Nearest City. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Department 83, 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y.3; |New York City, N. ¥.; Chicago, IIL; 
~ Kansas Mo.; Oak! 

















You can get 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for agp ag wee Surely 
this is a bargain. he book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 





This is the only Place in Indiana 


Where you can get this Combination— 


Prompt Service 


—AND— 


Lewis Beeware 








Lewis Wisconsin Hives are winners. 


Lewis Dovetailed Hives are in a class by 
themselves. 


t= Our New, Up-to-Date CaTa.oc will soon be 
issued. 


It is Absolutely Free. Send for one. 





Bs 


THE C. M. SCOTT CO. 
1009 E. Washington St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND 














Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Strawberry Plants FREE 5 
Everybody likes strawberries and to prove that our “BLIZZARD BELT” 
plants are the strongest rooted and heaviest fruiters, we offer to send 
ONE DOZEN selected plants to you FREE OF CHARGE. We picked 
35 quarts of fine fruit from a test bed of but a dozen strawberry plants 
set the year before. You can do as well. If you care to send 10 cents 
for mailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old and send all to you at proper planting time. Write to-day and 
we will enter your name for the plants and send you our CATA- 
LOGUE and BARGAIN SHEETS of HARDY “BLIZZARD BELT” 

fruits by next mail. Address 
THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Boz 239 Osage, lowa. 


















Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Write Us for Prices 


We will make you delivered prices by return mail, on} anything 
you may want for your apiary. 


We Manufacture miei 


— 
Dovetailed Hives, Hoffman Frames, Sections, Separators, Shipping- 
Cases, etc. Also Berry Boxes and Crates, 


There are no better HIVES than ours. 


Prices the lowest. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co. 
Nicollet Island MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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All parts of Lewis Bee-hives fit accurately. The Lewis Hive goes together like a watch. It can’t help it. 
It is made that way. 


Lewis hives are right when you put them together, because they are right when they leave the factory. 
This is because Lewis Hives are scientifically made. Lewis workmen have this all-important point in 
view—accuracy. Many of them have spent most of their lives making Bee-hives. 


Don’t make the mistake of thinking “a bee-hive is a bee-hive, and that is all there is to it.” There isa 
vast difference. You will find Lewis Hives are in a class by themselves. They are as near perfect as man 
can make them. 


If you place your bees in poorly-made hives they will try to correct the mistakes made in the making of 
the hive by filling up the cracks and crevices with comb, and the rough surfaces will bring about propo- 
lizing. Men can make hives better than bees—don’t leave it to the bees. Be sure to get Lewis Hives. 
They are made right to begin with. 


CXZXZAARAZEIIEX 3 


This is the Brand : 
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~ WATCH FOR IT 









BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YoUR 


BEEWARE 


MAKES THE FINEST 











G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 








Distributing Houses for Lewis Beeware 


SCOTLAND.—Dundee, R. Steele. 

FRANCE.—Paris, Raymond Gariel, 2ter de la Megisserie. 

CUBA.—Havana, C. B. Stevens, 19 Officios. 

ALABAMA.—Prairieville, Wm. D. Null. 

COLORADO.—Denver, Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 1440 Market St. 
COLORADO.—Loveland, R. C. Aikin. 

COLORADO.—Grand Junction, Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association. 
COLORADO.— Delta, Delta County Fruit-Growers’ Association. 
COLORADO.—Rocky Ford, Honey-Producers’ Association. 
COLORADO.—Montrose, Robert Halley. 

COLORADO.—De Beque, Producers’ Association. 

ENGLAND.—Welwyn, E. H. Taylor. 

GEORGIA.—Cordele, J. J. Wilder. 

ILLINOIS.—Chicago, Arnd Honey & Bee-Supply Company, 148 West Superior St. 
ILLINOIS.—Hamilton, Dadant & Sons. 

IDAHO.—Idaho Falls, Dr. J. E. Miller. 

IDAHO.—Lorenzo, Alma Olson. 

INDIANA.—Indianapolis, C. M. Scott & Co. 

LOW A.—Davenport, Louis Hanssen’s Son. 

IOWA.—LeMars, Adam A. Clarke. 

LOW A.—Emmetsburg, W. J. McCarty. 

MICHIGAN.—Grand Rapids, A. G. Woodman Company. 

MISSOURI.—Kansas City, C. E. Walker Mercantile Company, 312 Temple Block. 
OHIO.—Peebles, W. H. Freeman. 

OREGON.— Portland, Chas. H. Lilly Company. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Troy, Chas. N. Greene. 
TENNESSEE.—Memphis, Otto Schwill & Company. 
TEXAS.—San Antonio, Southwestern Bee Company. 
UTAH.—Ogden, Fred Foulger & Sons. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle, Chas. H. Lilly Company. 
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Blunder in Treating European 
Foul Brood 


In Gleanings for 1905, where E. W. 
Alexander first gave to the public his 
treatment.for European foul brood, he 
directs as follows: 


“Go to every diseased colony you have 
and build it up either by giving frames of 
maturing brood or uniting two or more until 
you have them fairly strong. After this, go 
over every one and remove the queen; then 
in 9 days go overthem again, and be sure to 
destroy every maturing queen-cell, or virgin 
if any have hatched. Thengo to your breed- 
ing-queen and take enough of her newly- 
hatched larve to rear enough queen-cells 
fromto supply each one of your diseased 
queenless colonies witha ripe queen-cell or 
virgin just hatched. Those are to be intro- 
duced to your diseased colonies on the 20th 
day after you have removed their old queen, 
and not one hour sooner, for upon this very 
point your whole success depends; for your 
young queen must not commence to lay until! 
3 or 4days after the last of the old brood is 
hatched, or 27 days from the time you re- 
move theold queen.’ 


Dr. Miller comments on the fore- 
going thus, from his own experience: 


Four years later, when I came to try the 
cure, instead of going back and looking up 
carefully iy what Mr. Alexander had aid. 

made the inexcusably stupid blunder of 
understanding that it was a /aving instead of 
avirgin queen. So with no thought of de- 
parting materially from the Alexander treat- 
ment, | introduced a virgin 10 days after re- 
moving the queen, with the idea that she 
would begin laying at about the time I un- 
derstood that Mr. Alexander gave a laying 
queen. The strange part of it is that no one 
called my attention tothe blunder until late 
in January, roro. 


While I offer my humblest apologies for 
thus blundering, and for misrepresentin 

Mr. Alexander's treatment, I may e allowed 
to say that, after all, the blunder is hardly 
regrettable, upon the whole, 7f it shall turn 
out, upon further trial, that others find the 
cure reliable. 

The treatment I used was certainly suc 
cessful in most cases, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that the cases of failure were because 
the subjects under treatment were not 
Strong enough. For an essential part of 





treatment, as directed by Mr. Alexander, is 
to make the coloniesstrong. Please notice 
that it is not to have strong colonies, nor to 
make strong part of the colonies, but to 
make strong any colony that is to be treated; 
for it is doubtful if any colony badly affected 
is ever strong enough to be treated without 
being strengthened by the addition of brood 
or young bees, or both. 

A comparison of the two methods will 
show thatif the plan I used proves to be 
generally successful—always keep that “if” 
in mind—it has a very material advantage 
over the regular Alexander treatment. As 
compared with the regular Alexander plan, 
the period of queenlessness is cut exactly 
in two bythe Miller plan—if I may be par 
doned for thus naming it, not for the sake of 
taking away any credit due Mr. Alexander, 
but for the sake of brevity. For small credit 
is due me for any improvement that may 
have been made by sheer stupidity. More 
over, there is this notable difference: By 
the Alexander treatment the bees are hofe- 
lessly queenless for 11 days; never for an 
hour by the Miller treatment 

Cutting out 10 days of queenlessness, and 
relieving the bees of 11 days of listlessness 
w pe n without hope of ever having a queen, 
with the possibility of laying workers upon 
the scene, and that in the midst of.a harvest, 
ought to make no little difference in the 
work of the season; so much difference, in 
deed, that it may be well worth while to 
give the plan a fair trial C. C. MILLER. 





Drone-Laying Queens and Lay- 
ing-Workers 


When the work of egg-laying has 
gone wrong, and only drone-brood is 
found, one can tell pretty well by in- 
spection of the combs whether it isa 
case of a drone-laying queen or of lay- 
ing-workers. If there is a drone-laying 
queen, she seems unconscious that any- 
thing is wrong with her laying, and 
lays just as she would if all her eggs 
produced workers. The eggs are placed 
compactly in worker-cells, drone-cells 
generally being avoided, even if drone- 
cells are plenty. On the other hand, 


laying-workers make irregular work, 
skipping some cells and perhaps laying 


more than one egg in each of other 
cells. If drone-cells are within reach, 
they are preferred. The most reliable 
sign, however, is their preference for 
queen-cells. If you find a queen-cell 
with more than a single egg in it, you 
may be pretty certain it is the work of 
laying-workers. Sometimes you will 
find half a dozen or a dozen eggs ina 
queen-cell, some of them generally 
looking not plump but withered, and 
perhaps there may be _ several such 
queen-cells in the hive. You may be 
sure no queen was ever guilty of such 
work. 





Distance for Pure Queen-Mating 


F. W. L. Sladen 
Bee Journal: 


says in the British 


I would not rely on isolation for pure 
mating anywhere in Britain, except on an 
isolated island. Supposing 3 miles were the 
limit of flight of queens and drones, one 
would have to ascertain by careful inquiry 
that no bees were kept within a radius of 
over 6 miles, and then one could not be sure 
that no colonies existed in hollow trees or 
in buildings, or that swarms might not se ttle 
in the district. 


On the next page the editor goes still 
farther: 

‘It would be difficult to prevent cross 
breeding by removing the bees unless you 
can make sure that there are no other bees 
within ro or 12 miles of you. 

While there may be no entzre security 
except at such distances, some think 
that the majority of matings occur be- 
tween queens and drones whose re- 
spective homes are not more thana 
mile apart. 





Comb Versus Extracted Honey 


‘It seem3 to me that during the last few 
years many bee-kee pers are given over en 
tirely to produci ing extracted honey, and too 
little is being written on the subject of ex 
pertly running apiaries great and small for 
comb, quantity and quality. I would like to 
see the bee-papers classify their articles, 
and havea thorough department each time 
for comb, and one for extracted honey. We 
could then read and study all, but quickly 
consult, if we wished, the portion devoted 
to that we were chiefly interested in.’ 
CORRESPONDENT 


In some respects the interests of bee- 
keepers are the same everywhere, and 
in other respects their interests are 
quite diverse. It is natural and right 
that each one who subscribes for a 
bee-paper should desire to have his own 
interests fairly considered, and the man 
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who is interested in comb honey alonet 
does not care to read through an entire 
article only to find when through with 
the article that it is of interest only to 
the man who’ works for extracted 
honey. Especially in a crowded time 
it would be a convenience if the comb- 
honey producer could have a depart- 
ment to himself, and also the producer 
of extracted honey. But when it comes 
to putting sucha plan into actual prac- 
tice, it is not so easy as might be sup- 
posed. In reality, the nuniber of arti- 
cles that are of interest only to one or 
the other class of producers is very 
small, and it is to be feared that if ail 
the other articles in any one number 
were to be assigned to one or the other 
departments the one who did the as- 
signing would have a rather impossible 
task. 

Take the January 
American Bee Journal. About 88 per- 
cent of the items and articles are of 
equal interest to both classes of pro- 
ducers, and it would be impossible to 
say whether they should go under the 
head of production of comb or of ex- 
tracted honey. Of the remaining mat- 
ter, the bulk of it refers to bulk comb 
honey, and while this belongs to comb 
rather than extracted, still there is 
some extracted honey in the case. 
Only one article can fairly be said to 
belong exclusively to the extracted de- 
partment, and although a larger num- 
ber refer to comb than extracted, they 
are not entirely without interest to ex- 
tracted men. 

This leads to a question whether 
really more attention is given to ex- 
tracted honey than to comb. Possibly 
the January number is exceptional, but 
the likelihood is that there are not 
lacking those who think comb honey 
gets the lion’s share of attention. 

The foregoing count is without ref- 
erence to the Question-Box, which 
stands in a class by itself, there being 
no rejections, but all questions sent 
being answered, and these questions 
ought to show pretty clearly in what 
the questioners are interested. It so 
happens that only two of the letters 
could be assorted as belonging exclu- 
sively to one department, and they both 
belong in the comb-honey department. 

On the whole, it is perhaps not prac- 
ticable to do more than to indicate so 
far as may be by the heading, to which 
class anarticle belongs. This has gen- 
erally been done, but it may do no 
harm to have it even more especially 
in mind hereafter. 


number of the 





Delayed Fertilization and Laying 
Workers 

A bee-keeper reported in Praktischer 
Wegweiser a case in which a virgin be- 
gan work as a drone-layer, and then 
when 6 weeks old began laying worker- 
eggs. From this he concluded that 
after she failed to be fertilized promptly 
she began laying drone-eggs, and after 
laying thus for a time she was then 
fertilized. Herr Dobbratz explains 
that a wrong conclusion was drawn 
from the facts. Under special circum- 
stances fertilization may be long de- 
layed. He has known cases in which 
virgins were still capable of fertiliza- 
tion when 6 weeks old. Only in the 
rarest cases will a virgin become a 
drone-layer under that age. If within 


his time one finds drone-brood pres- 
ent, and then later—say at the end of 
the 6 weeks—the queen turns out to be 
laying worker-eggs all right, it is a 
clear case that the drone-eggs were 
not laid by the queen. He and others 
have had cases in which workers laid 
eggs while a virgin or a queen-cell 
was present, and these laying-workess 
continued until the queen was fertilized 
and began laying. 





Comb-Honey Production 


EpritorR YORK:—Do you think it would be 
of sufficient interest to enough of those who 
read the American Bee Journal, to have an 
article bysome suitable person telling how 
he handles his ‘comb honey from the time 
it is taken off the hive until it is sold? In 
other words, how he cleans the sections, 
grades the honey, what kind of shipping- 
cases he uses, who buys the honey, etc. 

Most of my honey is sold to people that 
come here to spend the summer, and I want 
to know how to prepare it in the best way 
for market. 

The American Bee Journal is all right, 
andI value the articles by M. Doolittle 
enough to take it for those FN alone, 
even if there was nothing else. 

Benzonia, Mich. JOHN A. VAN DEMAN. 


This letter voices the desire of every 
ambitious beginner who desires to pro- 
duce honey of the very best grade. The 
demand has been met more than once 
in the past, and will no doubt be met 
more than once inthe future. But in 
the nature of the case it must be seen 
that if an article or a series of articles 
of the kind should be published each 





Our Front Page Pictures 


The picture shown in the upper left- 
hand corner was sent us by F. Greiner, 
of Naples, N. Y. It shows his apiary 
after a heavy snow-storm; the snow 
being piled up on the hives, and hang- 
ing on the trees like so much cotton. 
It is a beautiful midwinter picture, we 
think. 

The upper right-hand picture is a 
view of the apiary of Chas. T. Dennis, 
of Lake Preston, S. Dak. It was taken 
from the rear, and does not show the 
firstrows. The hives on the right are 
“empties.” Mr. Dennis reports having 
had good success with bees at his loca- 
tion, up to last year. 

The large lower picture s hows Mr. 
Wm. Stolley and his shed-apiary. On 
another page of this number will be 
found Mr. Stolley’s report for last year, 
and also something about his experi- 
ence in using bee-stings as a remedy 
.or inflammatory rheumatism. 

The hives shown on the top of Mr. 
Stolley’s shed-apiary are decoys for 
catching stray swarms. We understand 
that he has caught quite a number of 
runaway swarms in those roof-hives. 
Mr. Stolley himself seems to be taking 
it easy in a rocking chair in the center 


time a new member joins the American 
Bee Journal family, the repetition of 
such article or articles would be so 
frequent that there would be serious 
complaint of room thus used to crowd 
out fresher matter. Unless something 
at least partly new can be given, there 
is hardly justification for the publica- 
tion of such articles. In reality, their 
place is rather in bee-books than bee- 
periodicals. The information desired 
by Mr. V. is amongst the fundamental 
matters in bee-keeping—matters that 
all bee-keepers are sure to need, and so 
are discussed in the text-books on bee- 
keeping. 


As already said, the likelihood is that 
something will be given in the desired 
line whenever anything new is to be 
had, and in the meantime it may be 
mentioned that there are at least two 
books written especially to tell the 
whole story of the production of comb 
honey from beginning toend. They 
are “Forty Years Among the Bees,” 
by Dr. C. C. Miller, and “A Year’s 
Work in an Out-Apiary,” by G. M. 
Doolittle. Our correspondent will find 
them exactly what he asks for, with 
such full details as could not so readily 
be given in the columns of a periodi- 
cal. Dr. Miller’s book is mailed for 
$1.00, or with the American Bee _Jour- 
nal for one year—both for $1.75; the 
Doolittle book is mailed for 50 cents, 
or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.40. 


of the picture, seemingly to be “ mon- 
arch of all he surveys.” Just now, he 
and his wife are spending a few weeks 
of the cold winter weather down in 
Florida, where he reports having a 
good time. Mr. Stolley is one of those 
jolly Germans one often meets in the 
wild and woolly West. We have had 
the pleasure of seeing him at one or 
two of the National conventions of bee- 


keepers. 
ane ner 


Dr. Lyon’s Lecture on Bees 


Rev. D. Everett Lyon, Ph. D., of New 
York, delivered his illustrated lecture 
on “ The Story of the Honey-Bee,” be- 
fore the Unity Club of Cincinnati, Feb. 
13, 1910. Dr. Lyon is an enthusiast on 
bees, and while he fills his pulpit at 
home, he has traveled much to study 
bees and bee-keeping. His stereopti- 
con slides are made from negatives of 
his own taking, and show most clearly 
the activities and habits of bees. 

Mr. Fred W. Muth, who heard the 
lecture, and was instrumental in secur- 
ing Dr. Lyon, hasthisto say about both 
Dr. L. and his bee-lecture: 

Dr. Lyon's lecture was everything that 
could be desired; in fact, we have heard 
lectures on this platform for 10 years, and 
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Dr. Lyon's delivery ranked among the first- 
class orators in every respect. The story of 
the honey-bee was never so well and enter- 
tainingly told as it was yesterday, by Dr. 
Lyon. He is on for several lectures in the 
East. I think it would be a wise thing for 
the National Bee-Keepers' Association to 
get Dr. Lyon to lecture on the honey-bee be- 
fore Chautauqua assemblies, or on any 
other good lecture course. He would do the 
bee keepers at large a wonderful amount of 
good, I think. 

Dr, Lyon is a first-class man, and as an 
orator among the bee-keeping ranks I have 
not seen his equal. If ever a man made 
honey-eaters, or if ever a man made it plain 
about bee-keeping, it was Dr. Lyon in his 
lecture. It was worth a trip from Chicago 
to Cincinnati several times to listen to him, 
and quite a number of people who heard 
him say the same. FRED W, MuTH. 





Honey in Crane Cellular Cases 


EDITOR YORK:—I notice on pager, that in 
a sketch of my life, lam reported as receiv- 
ings cents a pound more for honey put up in 
my improved shipping-case, than otherwise. 
Now 5 cents a pound is a good deal—in fact, 
a great deal more than the facts warrant. 
Had you stated that we get 5 cents a case 
more when honey is poche in our improved 
cases, Yon would have stated the exact 
truth. e think 5 cents a case extra is 
pretty good, as they weigh only about one- 
half that of glass-and-wood cases. The savy- 
ing in freight, with the extra 5 cents, half 
pays for the cases, which is worth looking 
after these days. J. E. CRANE. 

Well, yes, that makes quite a differ- 
ence, whether it is 5 cents a case or 5 
cents a pound more for honey. We are 
glad to make the correction, as we do 
not wish to misrepresent in any par- 
ticular in the American Bee Journal. 
The truth is good enough for us, and 
of course our readers want only that. 
But mistakes will occur in the best reg- 
ulated families as well as offices. 


To Illinois Bee-Keepers 


Some may have been overlooked in 
the sending out of 1200 blank petitions 
for afoul brood law, and if they will 
notify the Secretary, Jas. A. Stone, 
Route 4, Springfield, Ill., they will be 
supplied with proper blanks. 

Also, if any in this State wish to be- 
come members of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, $1.00 will pay 
the annual fee and entitle to member- 
ship as well in the National Associa- 
tion for one year, and also a cloth- 
bound copy of the Ninth Annual Re- 
port, which will be published some 
time in March. It will embody the re- 
ports of the last conventions of the 
Illinois State, Chicago-Northwestern, 
and National Associations. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Rt. 4, Springfield, IIl. 

<>. 
A Japanese Bee-Paper 


If Japanese bee-keepers do things 
wrong side foremost, as their bee-jour- 
nal is printed, it must be a confusing 
business. This office is in receipt of 
“The Friend of Bee-Keepers,” now in 
its second volume. Besides the name, 
there is an advertisement of queens in 
English, the rest being in hieroglyphics 
worse than Greek. A picture of Lang- 
stroth occupies a full page, and he ap- 
pears to be in the English language. 
The last page is the first, the lines on 
the page run from top to bottom in- 
stead of from left to right, and even 
the numbers seem to be wrong end to, 
for 10 is written 01. Yet doubtless 
honey tastes just as sweet in Japanese 
as in plain English. 












































































Important Questions on Honey- 
Dew 


We have received the following from 
Dr. E, F. Phillips, In Charge of Api- 
culture, in the Bureau of Entomology, 

. S&., Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR MR. YorK;—Since honey-dew was 
so abundant in many parts of the Eastern 
United States during the past season, it 
would be well for the bee-keeping industry 
to know, if possible, what conditions brought 
this on. I should very much appreciate it 
if the readers of the American Bee Journal 
who had honey-dew last year would answer 
the following questions, and in addition give 
any facts which might help in solving this 
problem: 

1. Was there any honey-flow from flowers? 

2. Did bees work on honey-dew and flowers 
at the same time? 

3. What was the average amount of honey- 
dew per colony? 

4. On what kind of trees were the insects 
which produced the honey-dew? 

5. Give dates showing the duration of the 
honey-dew yield. 

6. Was much honey-dew used for winter 
stores? 

7. Is the mortality of colonies up to the 
present date any greater than usual among 
your own and neighboring bees? 

8. What information have you as to the ex- 
tent of territory in which houey-dew was 
abundant? 

Replies may he directed to the Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully, E. F. PHILLIPs, 
In Charge of Apiculture. 

We hope all of our readers who can 
do so will send the answers promptly, 
as requested. 

—_— 


The Michigan State Convention 


This was held at Lansing, Mich., 
Feb. 23 and 24, 1910. There was a good 
attendance and an interesting meeting. 
We had the pleasure of being present, 
and enjoyed once more renewing ac- 
quaintances among our old Michigan 
friends, and making some new ones. 
The officers were re-elected for the en- 
suing year, as follows: 

President—L. A. Aspinwall, of Jack- 
son. 

Vice-President—E. D. Townsend, of 
Remus. 

Secretary-Treasurer— E. B. Tyrrell, 
of Detroit. 

We expect to publish a brief report 
of the meeting next month. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
at Grand Rapids, the date to be fixed 
by the Executive Committee. 

—_ —<___ -— 


Editor Sick and 48 Pages 


We had planned to have this number 
of the American Bee Journal out on 
time, but unfortunately, on returning 
from the Michigan convention, we 
were taken with an attack of the 
grippe, which bordered closely on 
pneumonia. This, with 16 extra pages, 
perhaps is sufficient explanation why 
this number is a few days late. 

We aim to mail the Bee Journal from 
the 12th to the 15th of the month. If 
we closed the forms earlier in the 
month than we do, there would often 
be quite a loss on advertising, which 
we don’t feel that we can afford. And 
as a bee-paper is not like a newspaper, 
it is not imperative that it be received 
exactly on a certain date. Its contents 
are not of the spoiling character; they 
will keep all right until used—read. 

We are recovering slowly from our 
sickness, but whenever another con- 
vention is held in a place nearly as cold 





as a barn, we will simply ask to be ex - 
cused from remaining, if we are there. 
We ought to have known better the 
last time. But it takes a long time to 
learn some things. 





A Night at Dr. Miller’s 


It was our great privilege to be at 
the home of Dr. C. C. Miller, at Ma- 
rengo, Ill, the night of Feb. 21, 1910 
(our own birthday). As we remained all 
night we were there the morning of 
Washington’s Birthday also. We found 
the Doctor and his family all very well 
indeed. The mother of Mrs. Miller 
and Miss Emma Wilson (who, as many 
know is also a member of Dr. Miller’s 
family) was 91 years old, Feb. 15th. She 
is pretty well for one of her extreme 
age. 

It is always an oasis in our own life 
to spend even a few hours with Dr. 
Miller and his beloved family. The 
Doctor will be 79 years old next June, 
but he doesn’t seem to be a day older— 
in heart and many ®@ther ways—than he 
was when we first met him, some 25 
years ago. May he live to be a hun- 
dred—“ and then some.” 


<i 
ee 


Clean Bee-Keepers in New York 


According to J. E. Crane, New York 
bee-keepers are not badly sodden with 
whiskey and tobacco. He reports an 
interesting convention of New York 
bee-men at Albany, and says this in 
Gleanings: 


“And Prohibitionists seemed at the New 
York convention about as plentiful as bee- 
keepers. At any rate, Dr. Miller. or Pres. 
York, of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, would have felt quite at home; and, 
besides all this, it was quite a comfort to 
me when I got home not to have my wife tell 
me that I smelled of tobacco smoke.” 





If we were publishing a newspaper 
instead of a bee-paper, we would call 
for good reasons for boys and men to 
use tobacco. We have never hearda 


‘real good reason for its use, except 


perhaps as a poison or insect-killer. 
Sam Jones once said the reason he 
chewed tobacco was “to get the juice 
out!” But he must have had to chew 
the juice-.zz before he could chew it 
out. 

Gleanings had this paragraphic defi- 
nition of tobacco in its Jan. 15th issue. 

“Topacco—A nauseating plant that is 
consumed by but two creatures—a large 


green worm and man. The worm doesn't 
know, any better.’"’-—CALVIN Moon. 


There doesn’t seem to be any 
“ Moon-shine” about that. 

We hope that at least the boys and 
young men in the families of the read- 
ers of the American Bee Journal will 
be smarter than the “large green 
worm!” 

a= — >_> 


North Texas Convention 


The North Texas Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention will meet Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 6 and 7, 1910. All in- 
terested are cordially invited. 

Blossom, Tex. W.H. WuiTteE, Sec. 

_ 
Illinois Bee-Keepers, Take Notice 


The blank petitions sent out by the 
secretary of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association for a foul brood 
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law, are to go before the 47th General 
Assembly, which does not meet till 
next winter (the present session isa 
special of the 46th Assembly). 

These petitions were sent out at the 
time of sending the membership blanks, 


in order to save extra postage. But we 
advise getting them filled early, while 
there is no rush in work—and before 
they are forgotten. 

The copy for our Ninth Annual Re- 
port is beginning to go to the printer, 
and we hope to get it finished by the 
last of March (depending upon how 
much the printer is rushed). We will 
also place the list of members and 
statistical report in the back of the Re- 
port, so it will include all the members 
who send in their $1.00 fee till the time 
the Report is finished. We will also 
name, in the end of the Ninth Annual 
Report, the senatorial district that leads 
in number of signatures sent in (or 
perhaps the highest 3, in order); and 
also the name of the three persons who 
send in the greatest number of signers. 
(N. B.—They must sign their own 
names). A list of mames does not 
count—they must be signers. If you 
are not sure about the number of your 
senatorial district, never mind it, for 
we are getting so many that are wrong. 





We will go qver the whole list and 
make corrections. 

Our next Report will cost, with the 
postage for sending out, as nearly as I 
can estimate it at present, an even one 
hundred cents per copy. Those who 
do not get their names in pretty soon 
may have to take a paper-covered copy. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Route 4, Springfield, Ill. 

—_——__~@>— 


California State Convention 


We had the best attendance at the 
recent meeting of the California State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association that we have 
had for years. We could not get 
through with our program, and more 
was accomplished than in many of the 
previous meetings. We assembled one 
day longer than usual. 

We were honored with Eastern talent 
at ourconvention. Mr. Harrington, of 
Ohio; Mr. Coggshall, of New York; 
and other experts from New York and 
other States, were present. 

We have not had a good rain for 
over two weeks, and the prospects are 
not bright for honey. If we do not 
soon have rain many colonies will have 
to be fed. H. M. MENDLESON. 

Ventura, Cal., Feb. 21. 





Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Sweet Miss Honey-Bee 


No one’s makin’ speeches 
*Cept de honey-bee; 

De principles she teaches 
Sounds right sensible to me. 

She says: “ Keep lookin’ fo’ de sweets 
Dat's growin’ eb’rywhere, 

An’ if some no-count weeds you meets, 
Pass on, an’ don't you care.” 


As she comes a-bringin’ 
De goods f'um roun’ de farm, 
She says: “A little singin’ 
Ain gwineter to do no harm.” 
I tells you, lots of us would get 
Mo’ joy f'um life if we 
Kep’ follerin' de 'sample set 
By sweet Miss Honey-Bee. 
— Washington Star. 
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* Honig-Lebkuchen ” 


Some time ago a friend in Germany sent 
mean excellent recipe for making honey- 
cakes, or “Honig-Lebkuchen,” as the Ger- 
mans callthem. The cakes are so good that 
I thought perhaps the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal would like a copy of the 
recipe, and I send it herewith as follows: 
_lake extracted honey one quart; sugar, 
1% l|bs.; pastry flour, 3 lbs.; almonds chopped 
fine, % |lb.; citron chopped fine, % lb.: can- 
died orange peel chopped fine, % lb.: rinds 
of 2lemons chopped fine; powdered cinna- 
mon, 14 02.; powered cloves, % oz.; fruit- 
juice, I wine-glass full; bakingsoda2 pinches. 

In making the cakes, first make the honey 
hot, then put the sugar into it, then the finely 
chopped almonds, citron and orange or 
lemon peel. After this has cooled put two 
knife-points full of baking soda in it, then 
one wine-glass full of any kind of fruit-juice, 
and then mix in the flour. Mix everything 


light and careful, and roll out somewhat like 
thick ginger-cookies, and bake in a good, hot 
oven. 

These cakes improve with age, and will 
a any length of time. They should be 
made at least 3 or 4 weeks before the time 
desired for use. When first made they are 
hard, but after a while they are delicious. 

In making they can be cut into squares or 
fancy figures or shapes. Before puttin 
them in the oven they should be brushe 
witha syrup made from sugar and water. 
The oven must have a steady, even heat— 
neither too hot nor too cold. The pans in 
which they are baked should be buttered 
and dusted with a little flour before the 
cakes are put in for baking. 

Many families accustomed to eating these 
cakes think they could not properly cele- 
brate Thanksgiving or Christmas without 
them. F. D. CLuM, M. D. 

Cheviot, N. Y. 


These honey-cakes are said to be 
quite an institution in the father-land, 
especially at fairs and on other public 
occasions, much as gingerbread is said 
to have been an institution formerly in 
parts of this country on training and 
election days. It is quite possible that 
some sister whose early days were 
spent in Germany will be vividly re- 
minded of the past upon reading over 
the recipe so kindly sent by Dr. Clum. 





A Sister Tells How to Produce Chunk or 
Bulk-Comb Honey 


I notice nearly every one is telling how to 
produce section and extracted honey, and 
now I want to tell how we produce “ chunk,” 


or rather, bulk honey, and its advantages 
over the other kinds. 

As to hives, we have the shallow, 1o-frame 
supers from top to bottom, and the Hoffman 
frame. We place 9 frames in each, and use 
no excluders. 

‘Why, the queen will go up into the supers 
and lay,” you will say. Well, whatif she 
does? So many more workers; and farther 
along I'll explain why it makes no difference 
to us. 

The reason we prefer to place only 9 
frames in the 1o-frame supers all the way 
through, is because we believe that in the 
brood-chamber the young bees are some- 
what larger and better, the cells being 
deeper, and inthe supers the combs being 
thicker are more easily uncapped for ex- 
tracting, and the bulk honey looks so much 
more appetizing in both jars and other ves- 
sels. Theo frames are spaced so as to have 
the same distance from either side as_be- 
tween each and every frame, and so_ when 
filled are a// uniform in size. The old way 
(or at least old to me) causes that side of the 
frame next to the super on either side to 
have no honey at all. There you have the 
equal to one unused frame anyhow, and with 
twice the manipulation and the rest of the 
frames of honey so very thin. Then theo 
spaced frames have an even surface, while 
the 1o tight-fitting frames are decidedly 
bulged end difficult to uncap. 

When taking off the honey we remove each 
and every frame separately, shake off all the 
bees and remove to the honey-room. All 
those with brood are carefully uncapped 
and extracted, and then returned to the su- 
per nearest the brood-chamber, and if there 
are not enough to fill it, frames with combs 
are added; another super with 6 or 7 frames 
with starters, and 1 or 2 (as the case may be) 
frames of combs for baits. We like to use 
all combs when we have an ample supply. 
Frames with old combs, or rather combs 
that have been appropriated by her ladyship, 
are used either for running for extracted 
honey in the future, or used to help -build 
up a weak neighbor, or placed in a hive 
when catching swarms, or in preventing 
swarming. i 

Now we will return to those in the honey- 
room. There we have light, dark and indif- 
ferent frames of solid honey and some ex- 
tracted. The very whitest combs are cut 
out inslabs just wide enough to be placed in 
Mason jars, which are then filled up with 
white extracted, sealed, washed and dried, 
and an attractive label placed upon them, 
The dark and indifferent but tender ones 
are cut out in convenient squares, gen- 
erally somewhat larger than the ordinary 
section, and placed in buckets, cans, pails— 
anything that is scrupulously clean and has 
a lid toit. Then we have recourseto the ex- 
tractor, and each vessel is filled nearly to 
the top, the lid_is put on, the vessel washed 
over, dried, and labeled. The frames, which 
should have but very little honey in them, if 
they have been cut closely, are washed off 
ina tubof water and hungout to dry. In 
odd times they are placed, a few at a time, 
in a warm oven with the door open, and 
when warm are easily scraped, the groove 
carefully cleaned out with an 8-penny nail, 
and starters secured in them with melted 
wax on one or both sides. The nail is 
bent up at the point the least little bit. You 
then grasp the whole nail, place the point in 
the top corner of the groove, and pull it 
down tothe end. The nail acts asa plow, 
throwing the old wax to one side. 

The honey in the 60-pound cans is sold to 
our customers who buy in large quantities, 
and the smaller ones to those who buy in 
small quantities, so that the honey inthe 
large cans is never disturbed except by the 
consumer. and as our smallest vessels are 
baking-powder cans, we can supply our very 
poorest customers without getting sticky 
or tearing up the combs in the larger ones. 

We hardly ever sell to grocers, preferring 
to sell direct to consumers, unless we ex- 
change in trade. Customers either pay in 
cash what the vessels cost us, or giveusa 
counterpart in exchange. In selling tothe 
consumer we get the full value of our honey, 
and build up a name that could not other- 
wise be obtained. Many of our customers 
wait until we can come around, and buy of 
us rather than buy of the groceryman, or 
come all the way to our place and buy it out 
of the honey-room or from the hives. There 
are so many different caprices, some like 
what theycall “warm” honey, some just like 
to see it taken from the hives, and, not a 
few, just for the sake of contrariness. But 


we like to please them all, regardless of in- 
convenience to us—a customer pleased isa 
customer forever. 

The frames with very tough combs are ex- 
in those new supers 


tracted and placed 
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that I told you of, and used for baits, or re- 
served for further use as extracting combs. 
The uses for tough combs are legion. By 
this method there is no breaking down when 
extracting, plenty of extracted honey to fill 
up with, and all sells as extracted honey—1o 
cents a pound. 

We dave section supers, and these are put 
on when the flow is heavy, and the colony 
strong, when the bees enter them willingly. 
When the flow is light we get all the honey 
there is for them to get, whereas, if we had 
only sections, we would rs half-filled or 
“thin” sections, and most likely none at all. 
The sections do bring a good price, of course, 
but then they are often hard to get, as they 
must be fu//; and then, there is noend of 
expense, trouble and worry with them, un- 
less the flow is heavy enough to justify one. 

The light weights and unfinished sections 
are cut out and placed in vessels with the 
bulk honey. 

We have also a very few 8-frame hives, 
and in them we place the full 8, as they are 
not such a tight fit as the 1o-frame super; 
and then, we like to have the little square 
sections, as some of our customers prefer 
them to the tall ones; the majority, though, 
prefer the tall ones (4x5). The thing is, to 
please our customers when we can possibly do 
so. without too much drawback to ourselves. 

So you seethat by running for bulk honey 
we are at all times ready to give them ex- 
tracted or bulk comb, and, when conditions 
are right, section honey, too. 

Some of our contemporaries will say that 
bulk honey is old-fashioned and slipshod, or 
slovenly; but, let me tell you, the old-fash- 
ioned way, in this instance, is more profit- 
able and simple, and not slipshod or slov- 
enly, because the comb is neatly cut (not 
torn, as in the old days), and the liquid honey 
is extracted, not strained through any old 
thing from brood-combs and “bee-bread”’ 
and what-not, with hands clean or otherwise. 

The consumer getsa full pound every time, 
and for less money. The producer can care 
for more colonies with less help and less ex- 
pense, and has a more certain crop, less loss 
of time, and far more profitable, in that one 
can sell 3 pounds of honey where only one 
could be sold before, when one runs for 
bulk honey. Just try this and advertise it as 
liberally as you would the sections, and see 
if it is not as I say. 

One of the uses we have for tough combs 
is when catchiqgowarene or making increase. 
Toa very small swarm we give 3 combs in 
the center, and the rest frames withstarters; 
the combs having pollen are very desirable. 
A medium swarm receives one comb of pol- 
len, one of empty comb, and the rest of 
starters. When transferring, a strong col- 
ony gets starters only; a weak one gets 
empty, combs, and combs with pollen, and 
sometimes with brood and honey. Increas- 
ing is conducted in the same manner. 

By using the above method we have never 
lost a swarm or colony. Then when one 
places a full super of combs on top, don't 
you know one gets combs ready for extract- 
ing quickly. 

Another use we have for tough combs is in 
keeping down swarming. Wego to (say hive 
No. 1, which has only one 1o-frame shallow 
super), and remove 5 frames—2z from one 
side and 3 from the other. We then replace 
them with 2 frames with starters on each 
side, then divide the 4 frames of brood that 
were left, and place a frame of comb in the 
center. Ontopof them we place a reserve 
super, and in it one frame of starters, one of 
comb; then thes which were removed from 
below, one of comb, and one of starters in 
succession as stated, then the cover. Asa 
rule, we find 2 of the 5 with honey, which are 
extracted and others put in their places. 
We will now say that hive No. 2 has 2 shallow 
supers for a brood-chamber. We manipu- 
late in the same way, and use the extras in 
making increase, or give them to some weak 
colony that is not likely to have the tendency 
toswarm. The frames, of course, are free 
of bees. 

I notice some seem to think we might ex- 
tract “ while the brood is in all stages” (no- 
tice Gleauings for Dec. 15, 1900, page 762-3); 
but not so. If the brood is not all capped 
those frames are not extracted, but left in 
the hive or given to a weak colony. And 
then, is it necessary to sling so vigorously? 

And now allow me to congratulate Ye Edi- 
tor on that splendid index that accompanied 
the December issue. Thank you very much 
for it. As I have saved all my year’s num- 
bers it is a great convenience to us. Also 
how pretty the covers are now. I, for one, 
don't mind the rise in subscription price. 

Eola, Tex., Jan.7. (MRs.) M. E. Pruirvt. 


The advantage of having 9 frames in 
a 10-frame super for bulk honey needs 


no argument; as to the brood-cham- 
ber, there may be differences of opinion. 
Are you sure that when more room is 
given the cells will be made any deeper, 
so long as the width remains the same? 
In the super there will be more honey 
with 9 frames than with 10 frames, but 
in the brood-chamber only 9-10 as 
much brood can be put in frames as in 
10. But perhaps you find the advan- 
tage of having all combs interchange- 
able so as to be used either for the 
brood-chamber or the surplus apart- 
ment overbalances all disadvantages. 


Most assuredly you are right as to 
extracting from frames containing un- 
sealed brood. Whoever does that is 
taking a long step towards injuring the 
credit of extracted honey. 


There is much discussion at present 
about bulk honey, and this very timely 
article will no doubt be of great inter- 
est to the bee-keeping sisters. Many 
thanks for such clear and explicit in- 
formation. 





Myrrh, Borax and Honey Mouth-Wash 


if 


Rub together % ounce each of pul- 
verized borax and extracted honey, add 
gradually one pint of pure alcohol and 
one-half ounce each of gum myrrh and 
red saunders wood. Let the whole 
stand in a wide-mouthed bottle for two 
weeks. Shake the bottle occasionally. 
Pass through filtering paper. Add a 
few drops of water and use as a mouth- 
wash.—MmeE. Qui Vive, in the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





Conducted bv J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Honey Crop Pretty Well Sold 


In a recent issue I commented on 
the extraordinary demand for honey 
during the present season, and up to 
the time of this writing the demand 
still continues. Before writing these 
notes today, my first duty was to an- 
swer some letters asking for honey, 
and I know of only one place to direct 
them to, and for all I know the person 
referred to may not have any left. This 
is unusual for this time of the year, 
particularly as some of the inquiries 
come from dealers who usually stock 
up in the fall heavy enough for the 
season’s trade. Such a condition cer- 
tainly augurs well forthe sale of the 
crop this year, should we be fortunate 
enough to secure one. 





Snow Protecting Alsike Clover 


The steady winter already alluded to» 
with a nice covering of snow all over 
the clover since early in December, 
should insure good wintering of the 
alsike, the source of our main honey 
crop. I said mazn crop, but in so far 
as this immediate section is concerned, 
I might more truthfully say the on/y 
source of white honey, as, for some 
reason, white clover never amounts to 
anything around here. 


-_—— + -— 


What a Bee-Woman Can Do 


Miss Wilson asked in her Depart- 
ment, in January, “ Why can’t we have 
more lady bee-keepers at our conven- 
tions?” A pertinent question, truly, 
when we consider how many men bee- 
keepers are indebted to their wives so 
much for whatever success they may 
have attained in their business. Of 
course this will hold true in any busi- 


ness, but it seems to the writer that the 
fact is more apparent with bee-keepers 
than any other class, as the more I 
come in contact with members of the 
craft the more I am impressed with 
the fact that an unusual number have 
such efficient helpers in their own 
homes. Indeed, we might just as per- 
tinently ask, Why do not more lady 
bee-keepers write up their experiences 
for the bee-papers, for it looks as if in 
most cases the ladies are the sz/ent 
partners,as we so seldom hear from 
them. Perhaps it may be because of 
the thought that the men say so much 
that the women get disgusted, and 
think that by writing they would but 
aggravate the offence! At least lam 
afraid that may be the case in our 
house, for although my good wife has 
been asked by the Editor of this Jour- 
nal to write occasionally for Miss Wil- 
son’s Department, she steadfastly re- 
fuses, and says that I say enough for 
both of us;—although she did not say 
so, yet I rather suspect she would will- 
ingly change the word “enough” for 
“too much.” 

However, at the risk of getting my 
hair pulled, I am going to tell the read- 
ers of the American Bee Journal what 
one woman did last season in the way 
of wielding the uncapping-knife, even 
if it does mean the necessity of my 
apologizing for permitting her to have 
done so much heavy work. 

To make a long story short, the 
woman in question, all by herself, un- 
capped, during the season of 1909, some- 
thing over 30,000 pounds of honey; in 
fact, there was only one day that ex- 
tracting was done that she was not 
present with us. 

Now forthe apology: Briefly stated, 
in the first place, she likes the work 
even if a steady day’s uncapping does 
tire her a good deal; and, in the sec- 
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ond place, it was impossible at the time 
to get helpers qualified to do the work, 
and she simply zzszsted on being pres- 
ent and having the work cleared up as 
fast as possible. However, if we should 
be blessed with a crop this coming sea- 
son, I believe it will need more urgent 
excuses than the foregoing to allow me 
to let her do so much uncapping again, 
as I really believe the work is too 
heavy for any woman, when a good 
crop is to be handled. At the same 
time, I cannot but feel that the work of 
Mrs. Byer was, in the words of Mr. 
Scholl, f Not so bad for a woman;” and 
I wonder how many men did much bet- 
ter than that last season. 





Divisible Style of Hives 


Mr. Scholl’s article on hives used by 
him for bulk comb honey, serves to 
arouse my interest again in the divisible 
style of hives. Not for the production 
of bulk-comb honey, though, but I see 
many points in their favor for the pro- 
duction of extracted honey, and, if 
starting all overagain, I am not so sure 
but what I might adopt that style of 
hive entirely. As there is no likelihood 
of my having the privilege of starting 
all oyer again, there is not so much 
satisfaction in considering the ques- 
tion, so I will have to be content with 
the “contraptions” on hand for some 
time yet, at least. 


>—~<> 


Dr. Jones’ Non-Swarming Method 


I have been reading Dr. Jones’ meth- 
ods of preventing swarming, with feel- 
ings—well, I hardly know how to de- 
scribe them. Dr. Jones is certainly a 

radical of the extreme type, ever to 
have thought of such a scheme. Really, 
{ do not known whether to ¢ry the plan 
or not, as it seems so cruel and waste- 
ful in the extreme. Of course, we can- 
not carry the sentimental too far in 
any business, but because of the repul- 
siveness, if for no other reason, I 
hardly think that the plan will be re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. 

_ This reminds me that there are, seem- 
ingly, restrictions as to just how far we 
may comment on the work, so perhaps 
I had better not commit myself too far 
in the matter, lest I repent for so doing. 








Winter eee en All Right So 
ar 


“Lots of rain, cold weather, sxow 
and zce have made the outlook fine for 
a bountiful crop of honey.” That is 
from Mr. Scholl, and he is talking 
about Texas, mind you—not of Can- 
ada, where we expect snow and ice 
every winter—in fact, would be disap- 
pointed if they failed to make their an- 
nual appearance. After this scribbler 
having had a longing to go to Texas or 
some other warm clime for the winter, 
such a declaration from the “man on 
the spot,” certainly has a tendency to 
cooloff such sentiments considerably. 
Judging from many reports to hand, 
the middle and south parts of the con- 
tinent seem to be having a more than 
usually severe winter, while, on the 
contrary, we here in Ontario, are en- 
joying simply ideal winter weather. Of 
course, we have had cold weather— 


without that feature the weather here 
would be unseasonable—but all things 
considered, so far the season has been 
as nearly perfect as we can look for in 
this part of the globe. 

If [am correct, we have had but 6 
days so far (Feb. 16) that the thermome- 
ter has reached below the zero point; 
while, on the other hand, there has been 
scarcely warm enough weather to be 
called a real thaw. A pleasing feature 
has been the excellent sleighing ever 
since the middle of December, with an 
almost total lack of drifted roads so 
common with us since the timber has 
been cut down. 

How are the bees progressing dur- 
ing this steady cool weather? A little 
too early to make a statement yet, but 
from all outside appearances the bees 
outdoors seem to be wintering fine. I 
have been in very few cellars, but the 


40 colonies I have in a neighbor’s cel 
larare not nearly so quiet as was the 
case last winter. The cellar in ques- 
tion is a damp location, and while it 
has always been on the cool side for 
wintering bees, yet, with a furnace in 
part of the basement, the bees have al- 
ways wintered well. This winter the 
furnace was not started till Jan. 15, and 
although the weather was milder than 
during the same period last season, yet 
the thermometer registered about 4 de- 
grees lower this year than last, and 
that factor may be the one that is mak- 
ing the difference in the actions of the 
bees. However, they may be all right, 
and it will not be long any more 
before the worst will be known in the 
matter, so I will console myself for the 
present with the knowledge that there 
are only 40 of the colonies in the cel- 
lar, anyway. 





By W. A. PRYAL, Station E, Oakland, Cal. 


Air-Ships for Out-Apiaries 


A few days ago it was my good for- 
tune to see the celebrated Mons Paul- 
han, the wonderful French “ bird-man,” 
gracefully navigating in mid-air at 
great speed a few miles south of San 
Francisco. His bi-plane traveled more 
evenly and with less discomfort to the 
rider than does any means of convey- 
ance used on land or water, and the 
byways of the atmosphere were unob- 
structed. It has occurred to me that 
when this means of travel will be with- 
in the reach of the average person, one 
of the first who should make use of it 
would be the bee-keeper. What a 
pleasure it would be for him to soar 
away to his distant apiary over the 
mountains. Distance, time and obsta- 
cles of mountain-passes would be ob- 
literated; the tediousness of, travel 
would be reduced to a minimum. 

The possibilities of the aeroplane in 
bee-keeping is great; who will be the 
first apiarist to make use of one? 





High Prices for Honey 


This looks well on paper; tariff tink- 
ering may have made it better forthe 
producers of vile, filthy honey, but no- 
where do I notice that really fine honey 
is selling any higher during these 
troublous times of soaring food-prices 
than heretofore. And, perhaps, it is 
well that the product of the bee-hive is 
one of the fixed commodities, for more 
of it will be sold and greater will the 
demand become at a fair, remunerative 
price than if it were to be sold at the 
boosters’ figures. 

One reason, I suppose, that the price 
of honey has not taken to flying-ma- 
chine prices is that it has not fallen 
into the hands of the so-called trusts. 


Some months ago I heard that a com- 
bination of men were going to unite all 
the large apiary interests in California, 
with a view of controlling the output 
of the bee-hives, and boost prices. It 
is likely that such a combination is not 
so easily brought about. For my part, 
IThope it will not be. The price of 
honey will largely have to be regulated 
by locality; the nearer such price is 
kept within the reach of the common 
people the better it is for the bee- 
keeper. 


The Coming Season 


Of course, it is far too early to pre- 
dict that we are going to have a glori- 
ous honey-year. So far all indications 
point to a prosperous season. The 
rainfall has been bountiful; if the 
spring is propitious then will the com- 
ing crop be large. But we must remem. 
ber that there is “ many a slip,” etc. 








A Bee-Keeper’s Utopia 


From a gentleman in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, I received a letter asking about 


the conditions of bee-keeping in this © 


State, that is so full of hopes and in- 
spirations that I reproduce it here al- 
most entire, as follows: 


DEAR Mr. PRYAL:-—I intend to go to Amer- 
icain about two months with the view of 
buying a small apiary with all the fixtures 
and the land needed. Of course, the location 
ought to be good, but need not be excellent, 
and be able to stand considerable increase 
without reducing the 
very considerably. j 

In selecting an apiary,if I had the choice 
I would consider the climate just as impor- 

tant as the sources of nectar. Not too hot, 
not too much wind, and a great deal of sun- 
shine. The location would have to be so 


surplus per colony 


that I would have no trouble with the bee- 
keepers in the neighborhood, as soon as I 
would increase the number of colonies. Ina 
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new location I want to be distant enough so 
as not toinfringe On prior rights. The con- 
ditions in California are so different from 
here that I cannot precisely say what I want, 
nor dol know what might be had. Are api- 
aries depending only upon wild sage invari- 
ably very isolated—no roads to them, a great 
Pistance from habitations, etc.? 

I would be greatly obliged to you if you 
would inform and advise me, so that I may 
succeed in finding a suitable location. I 
suppose that it is a difficult task, but that is 
no reason to desist from trying to find what 
I wish. J. A. H. 

As this correspondent surmises, he 
has propounded a difficult task, one 
that would take many pages of this 
journal to deal with in a satisfactory 
manner. However, I shall briefly an- 
swer a few of his questions, and would 
refer the gentleman to articles and let- 
ters from various correspondents of 
the American Bee Journal in past is- 
sues, especially to what was said of Mr. 
Vernon Townsend’s apiary and experi- 
ence on page 213 of 1910. 

The California bee-keeper does not 
find it so necessary to be near a sage- 
field now as formerly; these latter 
ranges are mostly in far-away places, 
among the hills and mountains, and 
the majority are almost inaccessible; 
but that does not hinder the sturdy api- 
arist from reaching them any more 
than it does the bees from flying over 
the hills, or winging their way against 
strong wind currents through moun- 
tain passes to get to the nectar-fields. 
One can find the most delightful cli- 
mate within 25 miles or so of the sea- 
coast; further inland one will find 
pretty hot conditions at times, though 
after one becomes acclimated the heat 
is rarely oppressive, except for a few 
days at certain periods of the summer. 
It is in the hot valleys that one usually 
finds the large areas devoted to alfalfa 
growing; here ideal locations are often 
found for apiaries. 

I would advise any one seeking a 
good location in California to follow 
the course pursued by Mr. Townsend; 
go over the ground carefully and note 
results. This might be done in less 
time, andat less expense, than Mr. T. 
found necessary; his experience, as 
noted in the article mentioned, should 
be of immense value to any one seek- 
ing a bee-range in California. How- 
ever, I would not undertake to advise 
any one locating in the same county 
Mr. Townsend selected; there are lots 
of other places just as good, and, per- 
haps, better. What would suit one in- 
dividual might not suit the next. 


—— 


Where Ignorance is Bliss; or Bees vs. 
Flowers 


Mr. Thomas Chantry writes me from 
Price, Utah, of the thorny road he has 
to travel as a bee-keeper where he has 
located 4 car-loads of colonies of bees. 
His home is in Los Angeles county, 
this State, but he wanted to gather the 
vast sweetness that was going to waste 
in one of the rich alfalfa districts of 
Utah. It really seems that “he ran up 
against” more ignorance than one could 
possibly suppose existed in these en- 
lightened United States. Possibly that 
isgbecause he went where the light of 
intelligence has hardly penetrated up 
to this year of grace. 

It seems that the denizens of the 
alfalfa region have gotten it into their 
thought-foundries—for it appears use- 














less to say “brains” in this case—that 
the visits of bees to the alfalfa bloom 
rob the plants of their vitality; that 
the alfalfa becomes poor and useless 
for the purpose it is intended, to-wit: 
fodder for stock. Besides, I suppose 
the seed does not form in the seed- 
vessels. 

Any child in the lower grades of a 
Missouri public school would be able 
to proveto those Utah alfalfa-growers 
thatthey are wrong; that, on the con- 
trary, the bee is of great benefit to the 
alfalfa, and consequently to the farmer. 
This fact was made patent ina splen- 
did article prepared by Prof. Coburn, 
and printed in his book on “ Alfalfa,” 
an extract of which I used in the Jan- 
uary issue of this Journal. I might 
quote other instances, but it seems un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Chantry may secure some valu- 
ble literature, I believe, bearing on this 
very subject, by writing to the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. By all 
means turn the light upon those Utah 
farmers; they will be the better for it. 





Bees as Soil Fertilizers 


It has long been known that bees are 
among the most wonderful factors in 
the cross-fertilization of flowers, but it 
has not been so well known that these 
same insects also fertilize the soil so 
that we often have larger and better 
flowers. Did you ever stop to consider 
what becomes of the millions and 
millions of bees that are produced in a 
large apiary. 

Years come and go, and during every 
day of those years for many months 
thereof, the mother-bee industriously 
toils on producing bees, for what? In 
the end, to die like all animated things, 
and like the rest of God’s creatures, to 
be resolved again into dust. And in 
this dissolution of the bee lies a great 
fertilizer, greater than at first thought 
we are apt to consider her. One has 
but to notice the wonderful growth of 
vegetation in front of the colonies in 
the apiary to know how great a soil- 
fertilizer dead bees are. I have not 








studied this matter from the standpoint 
of a scientist, but simply as a casual ob- 
server. I feel that if it were tested in 
some of the Experiment Stations it 
would be found that the decaying car- 
cass of a bee generates a germ (to put 
it that way) that is a great factor in 
soil-fertilization. 

This much advanced, I drop the mat- 
ter for others to try it out as they may 
see fit. 


Acacia Mollissima—Mainly for Pollen 


One of the glories of a California 
garden during the winter months is 
the beautiful Acacia mollissima. This 
is a tree from Australia or adjacent 
islands, I believe, and is thoroughly at 
home inthis State. It is of a fairly 
rapid growth, of pleasing form and 
graceful, feathery foliage. The wood 
is hard, of splendid grain, and can be 
used for many purposes where a beau- 























ACACIA. 


tiful fine-grained wood that takes a 
splendid finish is required. I have seen 
specimens of these trees here over 60 
feet high, and in the neighborhood of 
2 feet in diameter. During January 
and February it is in blossom, and it 
is a common sight to see trees one 
mass of solid golden yellow—a sight 
that the eye fairly delights to feast 
upon. Its blossoms are eagerly sought 
after by the bees, mostly for pollen. 


Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Bulk-Comb Honey—A Recapitulation and 
a Word of Warning 


That bulk-comb honey will be more 
extensively produced in other parts of 
the country outside of Texas becomes 
apparent more and more, as indicated 
by the many letters regarding it that 
have come to me since the first article 
on this subject was written last October 
in the American Bee Journal. The in- 
terest in the subject is participated in 
by more of our bee-keepers than was 


first expected when the articles were 
begun, and it is very gratifying, indeed, 
to learn that so many are “taken” with 
the idea. While there has been an oc- 
casional one with an objection to this 
kind of honey-production, the great 
majority of the letters show a favor for 
a change from the production of the 
section-box honey to the very much 
more feasible, more economical, and 
more easy way of producing bulk- 
comb honey. More than this, dozens 
of letters show that there are numerous 
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bee-keepers who have already sold 
bulk-comb honey in a small way, in 
some way or other, finding that it will 
work, that there can be worked up a 
trade for it, that there will be a demand 
for such a product if it is only intro- 
duced, and that there will be a bigger 
profit in it for the producer. And the 
latter is one of the d¢/¢ges¢ things a per- 
son could wish for in bee-keeping. 
Right in line with the above I need 
only refer our readers to the article by 
Mr. Greiner, on page 13 of the January 
American Bee Journal. His article 
represents practically what has been 
written me by many others, by bee- 
keepers who have had the same kind of 
experience, and who favor bulk-comb 
honey. I should like to ask the reader 
to look up Mr. Greiner’s article and 
read it over carefully, for he covers 
many good points in it. It will be noted 
how it would be possible for him easily 
to work up his trade in bulk-comb 
honey already begun. In fact, he al- 
ready has the trade, and all he will have 
to do is to furnish the bulk-comb 
honey. There are thousands of others 
who can do exactly“the same thing. 
And it will mean dollars and cents to 
them. It will help them to sell honey 
where they are not selling section 
honey today. It will help the bee-keep- 
ers all over the country to dispose of a 
far greater amount of honey, and a 
great deal of it right at home, thus 
keeping great quantities away from the 
glutted market. And is there any doubt 
about this not helping to increase the 
price of honey? Will it not help to 
lessen the bee-keeper’s wail about the 
honey market, and the low prices for 
his honey? Will the production of 


HoME APIARY AT HUNTER, TEX 


comb honey—a honey that will be used 
by more of the masses, as it is in the 
reach of those who cannot afford sec- 
tion honey, and those who do not care 
for extracted honey—not result in a 
more even and wider distribution of 
honey, instead of it going in train-loads 
to markets that are only glutted be- 
cause of this action on the part of the 
bee-keeper himself? We know this is so. 
Right in this connection I wish to 
call the attention of the reader to a 
few points that will have to be consid- 
ered in this matter of bulk-comb honey 
production in the North, and other 
places where it will be a new product, 
if its introduction is to be attempted. 
The first of these is, not to go too 
fast. Remember that it may be a new 
thing to vour customers; that they may 
not like such honey right at the start; 
and that a good deal of education may 
be necessary (?) before the people in 
your market will take to it readily. I 
have put a question mark above for the 
reason that here in Texas it has never 
been necessary for its producers to 
spend much effort toward educating 
the consumers for bulk-comb honey. 
They “took to it” right from the start; 
in fact, they took to buying it much 
more readily than did the most of the 
bee-keepers to producing it. In the lat- 
ter respect, the bee-keepers of Texas of 
that time resembled the bee-keepers of 
the North at the present time. While 
some of them adopted the plan imme- 
diately, and profited by it, others lagged 
behind for a” while, to see if it would 
work, and then they wondered after- 
ward why they did not fall in line right 
away. But sincethere is a difference 
in localities, it will be well to give the 





2.—First Out BEE-YARD. 


matter a thorough trial in a small way 
at first, and then increase its produc- 
tion as the market takes to it. 

Secondly, it will be well to remember 
that some education on the part of the 
bee-keeper himself is required in the 
new method, since it takes experience 
and knowledge on the part of the pro- 
ducer in producing a good article, put- 
ting it up attractively; and, lastly, but 
not least by any means, introducing it 
to his customers in the right way. 


Summing up the whole, therefore, do 
not rush into this matter, but take 
plenty of time. Go slowly, and work 
into it if it will work in your locality, 
and then, as your increase in demand, 
and your increase in experience, grow, 
your business will naturally enough 
grow with them. The while that you are 
trying to introduce bulk-comb honey 
in a small way, keep right on produc- 
ing the other kinds now produced by 
you, and if the new venture should fail, 
your loss will be very slight; and if the 
new way is successful, the change can 
be made gradually until an entire 
change seems advisable. 

My succeeding articles will deal with 
each feature in rotation, so that I hope 
to help all who wish to try it this sea- 
son. There is a great future for bulk- 
comb honey, but the change may be a 
gtadual one for a year or two, to the 
advantage of the bee-keepers, perhaps. 





Scholl Apiaries—Where Bulk-Comb Honey 
is Produced Exclusively 


To give the readers an idea in what a 
great variety of looking apiaries. bulk- 
comb honey production can be carried 
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MESQUITE TREE SHADE. 


12.—A DEEP-WATER APIARY IN TEXAS. 
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5.—ONE OF THE BEST APIARIES 






on, the pictures of a dozen of the writ- 
er’s apiaries will show. These are in 
as many different kinds of locations. 
There are now another dozen besides 
these, as the pictures show the apiaries 
of several years ago. They will num- 
ber 26 the coming summer. Besides 
this, the apiaries look entirely different 
now from those in the pictures shown. 
There are no more weeds, and grass, 
and untrimmed trees. The hives have 
been overhauled and re-arranged. The 
bees, even, have been receiving an over- 
hauling, in that the queens are being 
looked after and replaced wherever 
this is best, so that the stock itself is 
better than before. All this is done for 
one reason: To make more bulk- 
comb-honey production in my exten- 
sive apiaries the best, most economical, 
cheapest, and most profitable. 

While some of the apiaries are located 
within a few miles of New Braunfels, 
Tex.—our operating center—others are 
scattered around many miles, so that 
some of them are 20 miles and more 
from home. Then there is a separate 
“string of apiaries” nearly 200 miles 
from here, in the rich valleys of the 
Brazos River, on the great cotton plan- 
tations, where cotton bulk-comb honey 
is produced exclusively. All of these 
are managed by one fellow (the writer), 
producing every year car-loads of bulk- 
comb honey. Could I do this with sec- 
tion? No, I could not, for I have, at 
one time, produced such on a small 
scale. 

Here is a short description of the 
apiaries shown: 

Fig. 1 shows my original home api- 
ary at Hunter, Tex., where I grew up, 
and started bee-keeping nearly 20 years 
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7.—WHERE MOsT OF THE INCREASE IS MADE 





ago. The shade-trees are evergreen 
cedars or junipers, planted my myself. 
When still at home, the yard was kept 
as clean as a floor, but grass grew up 
during my absence later. The shade is 
not desirable; too dense. Here on/y 
two kinds of honey were produced tor a 
number of years—section honey and ex 
tracted. And here, too, is where I 
learned to change to bulk-comb honey, 
ina jiffy, after I learned of it; in less 
than two seasons changing to bulk- 
comb honey production exclusively. 
This was 15 years ago. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the first out yard 6 
miles south, and two more (Figs. 3 and 
4) still several miles further south, 
where hundreds of tons of bulk-comb 
honey have been produced since their 
establishment. Mesquite tree shade 
here is an ideal one for an apiary. It 
is not dense, gives a partial shade, and 
as it comes into leaf late in the spring, 
and sheds them early, the sun plays 
with the hives of bees both early and 
late in the day. Here the divisible 
brood-chamber hive, described in one 
of my articles, prevails, except in Fig. 
4. This yard is now changed to that 
kind of hive, as are nearly all the yards 
now. By looking closely the shallow 
bulk-comb-honey supers will be seen 
on the hives. Fig. 4 shows full-depth 
bodies with extracting combs nearly 
filled with honey, and the bulk-comb 
honey super given between it and the 
brood-chamber. This plan is used on 
all of our colonies, but shallow ex 
tracting supers are used, which are ex 
actly the same as the bulk-comb supers 
It is a method that has helped us to en 
courage 
time, to keep down swarming and get 


brood-rearing at the same 


WHERE 





4 SUPERS, 6.—ANOTHER OF THE BEST APIARIES 


more honey, and will be described 
fully later. 

The best two apiaries are in Figs. 5 
and 6. Their average a year ago was a 
little over 180 pounds of bulk-comb 
honey per colony, and 160 pounds the 
past year. Fig. 5 shows an average of 
4 supers on all around in the early 
summer, and there were several with 
eight 30-pound supers on at the end of 
the season. One of these “sentinels,” 
as I call them, was shown last month. 
A number of the colonies in them were 
produced in the two places nearest 
home, shown in Figs. 7 and 8, where 
the most of our increase is made dur- 
ing the season, and then moved out to 
yards where needed, or new ones es- 
tablished. Here all kinds of hives are 
brought into play, as we make it a 
practice to make use of everything ail 
the time, if we possibly can, as it is just 
so much money lost if left lying around 
as idle capital. One of the secrets of 
success is, in my opinion, the constant 
turning over of the dollar that we 
have already invested, and “ making it 
make more dollars” for us. We do 
this in these yards, as well as in other 
things. 

The last four pictures show some 
yards nearly 200 miles away. Fig. 9 
was just located when the picture was 
taken, and has no supers on as yet; 
while Fig. 10 has already received its 
first round. The other two, 11 and 12, 
“have legs.” They are built crane- 
style, so that we can wade around in 
the water when we have those terrible 

—yes, “tearable ”—floods in those river 
valleys. They have been in a half- 
dozen floods, sometimes with the water 
right up to the entrances of the hives. 


MOsT OF THE INCREASE IS MAD! 
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9.—JusT LOCATED WHEN PICTURE 


But no matter what they have had to 
go through, the production of bulk- 
comb honey in these apiaries has made 
it a profitable venture, as it has been in 
all of our apiaries. 





Moving Bees With Open Hive-Entrances 


I have clipped the following from the 
Dallas (Texas) Semi-Weekly News, and 
as it comes from one of our most ex- 
perienced and extensive bee-keepers, I 
give it place here. I have always dis- 
couraged moving without closing the 
hives securely, and do this now, for the 
inexperienced, at least. But a move of 
600 colonies in summer, as stated here, 
shows that under certain conditions it 
can be done successfully, at least, by 
experienced bee-keepers : 


How TO MOVE BEEs. 


How we moved 600 colonies of bees in sum- 
mer and without closing the hives 
» bees were in three apiaries of about 
200 colonies each, and three wagons with 
high sideboards were used in moving them. 
About 36 hives were put in each wagon. 


We preparedthe hives for mov ing by work- 
ing them back to one-story hives. The brood 
and honey were placed in the +. ‘r story, 
and the top story, sometimes with honey in 
it, was setin a stack to be cleaned out by 
the bees. If there are many combs of honey 
they could of course be extracted or kept 
for feeding. Covers were then nailed, bot- 
toms stapled on, and they were ready. 

About suanow nanda moonlight night was 
the time selected for moving. One man 
smoked sack hive just before loading. The 
team was unhitched while loading. After 
wagons were loaded a thin cloth was spread 
over the wagon, and stray-chains unhooked 
to facilitate unhitching in case of accident 
Arriving at the destination the horses were 
taken out, and we retired for the night. 

At daybreak each wagon was well smoked 
and then unloaded. A. H. KNOLLE 

Sandia, Tex. 





11.—*' BAPTIST” 


APIARY—UP ON LEGS. 


Fall Crop of Cotton as a Honey Plant 


Last season (1908) was the best I have ever 
seen; this season was the worst. Up to 
Aug. 20, we had hardly rain sufficient to lay 
the dust. All crops, and even the weeds, 
failed to grow; but cotton will stand until 
frost; and if it gets rain in the fall it will 
grow fast. I believe the fall bloom wil! yield 
more nectar than it does at its usual bloom- 
ing time, which is from May to July, as the 
long, hot days seem to dry up the secretions, 
and, as a general thing, there is an abun- 
dance of other bloom during those months 
in this locality, and it would be difficult to 
say that you had any real cotton honey. 


But there is no mistake about it in the 
fall, forthere is absolutely nothing else to 
work on, I have watched the bees at work 
onit for hours. During the last few days 
they do not seem to care much about the in- 
side of the bloom, but prefer the nectar- 
glands at the base of the corolla, and outside 
also on the buds or “‘squares.’’—D. P. Hunt, 
in Gleanings. 


Shallow Hives 
The following is a welcome letter: 


Dear Sir:—I frequently notice that you ad- 
vocate shallow hives, and also your plea for 
shallow frames—page 156 (1900). Well, I hope 
that you will have _ better success with 
teaching others than I have had so far. I 
have used the shallow hives for nearly 12 
years (on recommendation of Mr. Stachel- 
hausen, now deceased), and inspite of my 
securing much larger crops as heretofore, I 
cannot convince even my neighboring bee- 
keepers that shallow hives are “the thing!” 
What a convenience to have but one kind of 
hive and super for comb or extracted honey 
Most California bee-keepers have about 2 or 
3 different styles in their apiaries, and ever 
so many styles of supers. 

I notice that the A, I. Root Company are 
advocating the shallow hives more and 
more, and I think it will be the coming hive 
all right. 

I wish tothank you for your valuable arti- 
cles in the bee-papers. I oeege read them 
with special interest R. KUEHNE. 

Pomona, Calif 








WaAs TAKEN. 10,—RECEIVED Its Fist ROUND OF SUPERS. 


Bee Keeping in Oklahoma 


The young State of Oklahoma has a 
good word spoken of it as a bee-keeping 
State by two writers in Gleanings. W. 
F. Roller says: 


Conditions here are ideal for outdoor win- 
tering. The hives are seldom moved from 
their summer stands, and double- walled hives 
and packing are not necessary. The severe 
cold spells of weather seldom last longer than 
two or three days. In nearly every week 
there are one or more days warm enough for 
the bees to take a good flight. Thesc frequent 
flights enable them to stay contentedly in the 
hives, flying out only on days warm enough™ 
for them to get back without danger of getting 
chilled and lost. 

The critical period with us is the spring 
season, from early in March to about the 
middle of May. During the larger portion 
of this time the weather is cool, the winds 
are high, and though the flowers furnish only 
a small amount of nectar the bees seem un- 
able to get what little there is. Brood-rearing 
continues throughout this period, and unless 
there is an abundance of winter stores left 
over or ample feeding resorted to, many col- 
onies dwindle down to a mere nucleus or die 
from actual starvation. 

The summers are long and unusually fav- 
orable for the gathering of nectar. With three 
or four successive crops of alfalfa and many 
other nectar-bearing flowers, there is more or 
less of a light, continuous honey-flow from 
May to October. Foul brood and other bee- 
diseases are almost unknown here. 





_-- 


Meat and Honey 


Wesley Foster says this, in Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture: 


I was never especially impressed with the 
combination of milk and honey, but good thick 
extracted honey of mild flavor spread over 
cold meat makes a morsel that is edible in 
the highest degree. It sweetens the meat 
without making one aware that it is honey 
that sweetens. Try it and see if I am wrong 
on the taste. 





4.—OvuT BEE-YARD—FULL-DEPTH HIVE-BODIEsS. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or to 
DR. MILLE 


. Marengo, I1l. 


Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


What is the use and advantage of belong- 
ing to the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion? WEST VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—The thing that first started bee- 
keepers to uniting together was the fact that 
a Wisconsin bee-keeper, Mr. Freeborn, was 
yrosecuted by a troublesome neighbor who 
Cont sheep, and who charged that Mr. Free- 
born’s bees drove the sheep and injured the 
pasture. The expenses of the lawsuit were 
pretty heavy for one man to stand, and all 
bee-keepers were more or less interested, 
for if the suit went against Mr. Freeborn, 
and he had to pay damages, bee-keepers all 
over might be mulcted in the same way. So 
a number of us chipped in to help Mr. Free- 
born, and from that grew a permanent organi- 
zation, which with some changes of name, 
has continued ever since. 

Prior to that time, in a good many instances 
bee-keepers had been obliged to give up bee- 
keeping or else to move their bees at the 
whim of some troublesome neighbor, but 
after this banding together they began to 
stand up for their rights, and the Associa- 
tion always stands ready to aid its members 
it trouble starts. In this way it stands asa 
sort of insurance company, for none of us 
knows what day he may get into trouble and 
need help. : a 

It has also influenced public opinion by its 
deliverances, and by some effective adver- 
tising. If bee-keepers were all as wise as 
they should be, and all of them unite with 
the Association, there is notelling how much 
good might be done. Some think prices 
could be influenced to such an extent that 
the annual cost of membership would come 
back to the pockets of each member many 
times over. 

The annual report that each member gets 
free of charge is valuable. 

If you are awake to your best interests 
you will senda dollar to the General Mana- 
ger, N. E. France, Platteville, Wis., and he 
will at once enroll you as a member; or send 
it to the office of the American Bee Journal 
if more convenient. 


Moths in Hives—Bees Eating Holes in 
Combs 


1. How can I best prevent moths from get- 
ting into my hives. Last summer they de- 
stroyed 4 for me—literally destroyed them. 
I laid it mostly to moths being more numer- 
ous than usual, there being much wet 
weather, and it seems there are many more 
in wet weather than in dry weather. In two 
days and nights last summer they destroyed 
one colony. I examined each of the hives 
every 20r 3 days while so wet, after | saw 
that it was necessary to do it. 

2. What makes one of my colonies eat 
holes inits comb? It is not that the bees 
have nothing to eat, for they have plenty, 
there being about half of the comb full of 
honey. They seem thrifty; that is, they 
seem healthy, and are strong. They have 
eaten holes through portions of the combs, 
and eaten the edges and corners off of other 
portions. I first thought that mice had 
made anest with them, but on examination 
I do not find it so. KANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. The moths are not so bad as 
you think they are. Wherever they are bad 
it's a pretty safe guess that the bee keeper 
himself has first been pretty bad in allowing 
more or less weak colonies in his yard. You 
went into each hive every 2 or 3 days, and 
doubtless you destroyed all the bee-moth 
larve, or wax-worms, that were large enough 
to be readily seen. You did well, and that’s 
about all you can do directly toget rid of 
them. The indirect means are the most im- 


ortant. Don't allow pieces of comb or 
1ives containing them to be standing about 
as breeding-places for the pests. Most im- 
poctams of all is to keep all colonies strong. 
talians are almost moth-proof, ever so much 
better than blacks. Even a rather weak 
colony of Italians will keep the moth at bay. 
If you want to encourage the moths, leave 
avery weak colony of Bleck bees in your 
yard. Then when their combs are riddled 
with the work of the moth, give them toa 
strong Italian colony, and see how soon they 
will be c'caned out. 

2. [don’t know without seeing. It may be 
that the bees have been digging out worms. 
It may be that the bees have been digging 
down the comb at a part where it is not in 
use, to be added to some part that they are 
using. Sometimes, indeed very often, it 
looks as if bees dug down theircomb through 
sheer mischief. Especially if foundation is 
given at atime when no honey is coming in, 
he may count on their gnawing it more or 
ess. 


Best Clover for Bees—Kind of Brood 
Foundation—Best Bees 


1. What kind of clover is the best for bees? 
2. What kind of brood foundation should I 
use? 
> Iam sending a few bees. What kind are 
they? 
4. What kind of bees are the best? 
IOWA. 


ANSWERS.—1. In Iowa, probably, all things 
considered, no clover is more valuable than 
the common white clover. Very likely you 
have that without any sowing. If you want 
to sow any besides, try sweet clover, both 
the white and yellow variety, It blooms 
later than white clover. 

2. Perhaps “medium brood” will be as 
good as any for you; although “light brood ”’ 
might do if well supported by wires or 
splints. 

3. As nearly asI can make out from their 
mashed condition, Ishould think them hy- 
brids, or blacks with some admixture of Ital- 
ian blood. 

4. You can probably do no better than to 
have Italians. 


Moth Troubles—Italianizing 


1. I have 6 hives of bees, the common black. 
The bee-moth destroyed 2 colonies. I did 
not know anything about the moth till one 
day I saw some dirt on the alighting-board, 
and looked in to see what was going on, and 
I discovered the moth. Everything was solid 
webbed in moths of all sizes. There is a 
woman about a mile away who keeps bees, 
so I went to her to see what todo. She said, 
“Burn sulphur, and set the. hive over it; 
melt up the comb, and clean out the hive.” I 
think I ought to have done it, as the moths, I 
believe, have gone into the other hives. The 
frames are all fastened together. They have 
never been handled like a regular bee-man 
would handle them. What can I do if the 
bees should be alive in the spring, to save 
what I have of the4acolonies? Is there any 
way to keep the moth away by traps or any 
other device? My bees did not store any 
honey last year; possibly they have no 
queen, or a poor one. 

2, If I bought an Italian nucleus with a 
queen, would they Italianize the blacks, or 
would the blacks “black” them? I have 
“Forty Years Among the Bees,” but I have 
not found, as yet, what to do with the moth. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ANSWERS.—I. See reply to Kansas. 

2. lf you get a nucleus with an Italian 
queen, and set it in a yard of black bees, 


and do nothing more than that, the nucleus, 
or the colony that grows from it, will con- 
tinue to be Italian so long as that queen 
lives. When a young queen takes her place, 
the young queen will most likely meet a 
black drone, and her worker-progeny will be 
what are called “hybrids.” At the same 
time some of_the young queens in the black 
colonies may be fertilized by Italian drones, 
but the black blood wil! predominate largely. 
f you rear young queens from the Italian, 
introducing them into other colonies, you 
may soon have Italian blood predominating. 


Moths in Bee-House—Trap for Swarming 


I have 2 colonies of bees now. I lost 2 with 
moths. 

1. lam going to place themin a building 
when taken from the cellar. Will moths 
bother them there? 

2. As_ have not time to be around at 
swarming time, I am going to put on the 
queen and dronetrap. Will that be right? 

MINNESOTA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The moths will trouble as 
much in a building as out of it. Read care- 
fully the answer to “ Kansas.” 

2. It will be all right if you give the proper 
attention afterward. But merely putting on 
atrap will not answer. The queen will be 
caught in it, and if you leave her there there 
will be a young queen in the hive in a week 
or so,and when she tries to fly out to be 
fertilized she will be caught in the trap, and 
then you will have a queenless colony. You 
will have to keep watch, and when the queen 
is caught in the trap make an artificial 
swarm, or dispose matters some other way. 


Non-Swarming—Getting Increase 


1. Inthe American Bee Journal for May, 
page 198, it gives an easy way to stop swarm- 
ing, by putting the new swarm on the old 
stand, and the old swarm beside it; later 
move the old swarm about 10 feet away. Will 
they store just as much honey, or more, if 
this is done? or would they do better if left 
to swarm about 2 or 3 times? 

2. In the July issue, page 220, it shows an 
easy way to increase. Do you think this is 
just as good as natural swarming? Would 
you increase that way? IOWA 


ANSWERs.—1. In your locality I think you 
would always get more honey by the plan 
mentioned than by allowing the bees to 
swarm at their own will. In a season not 
above the average, if a colony should swarm 
20r3 times you would be likely to get no 
honey. By following the plan mentioned 
you might get a fair crop from the swarm. 

2. The plan is given, not asa very good one, 
but as avery easy one. It is not as good as 
natural swarming, for you would not have 
as good queens. if there were no other ob- 
jection. Butif one could not be on hand to 
hive natural swarms, and one wanted to in 
crease the easiest way, it might be used. No, 
I wouldn't use it myself. I would rather take 
a little more trouble and havea better way 

In “Forty Years Among the Bees" you 
will find some of the ways [ use that are not 
so easy, but a good deal better. 


Supers Partly Filled With Honey 


1. lhave about 20 supers about half filled 
with honey from last year. What canIdo 
with them? I thoughtwhen I put them away 
they were all right to put on in the spring. 
but from studying bee-papers, that does not 
seem the thing to do. 

2. Whatif [should put them on early, say 
as soon as bees are taken out of the cellar? 

IOWA. 

ANSWERS.—1. 1 am in the dark as to 
whether section supers or extracting supers 
are meant. It makesa difference. In either 
case, the probability is that the honey in the 
supers is candied, and candied honey cannot 
be suffered in sections, although it might not 
be objected to in extracted honey. The 
honey should have been emptied out last 
fall by the bees, but it does no good to tell 
you that now. I'm only telling you for the 
future. Likely there are sections in the 
supers. Set4orssupersin a pile (not over 
any colony), and allow an entrance only large 
enough for a single bee at a time. Or, you 
may put 8or 10 in apile, with a small en- 
trance at the top and another at the bottom. 
If you allow a large entrance, the bees will 
tear the combs to pieces. Leave them till 
the bees have cleaned them out and have 
practically stopped working onthem. If you 
allow a large entrance, the bees will tear the 
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Leave them till the bees 


combs to pieces 
have cleaned them out and have practically 


stopped working on them. If you take them 
away sooner, it may start robbing if they are 
anywhere near the hives. They will not be 
so nice as fresh sections. or as if cleaned out 
in the fall, before candied, but they may 
E xtracting combs may be cleaned out the 
same way, only you need not be so particular 
about small entrances unless the combs are 
new and tender, 

2. Extracting ‘combs may work all right 
that way; but there is too much danger that 
sections would not all be emptied. 


Untested or Tested Queens. 


Which is more profitable, to purchase un- 
tested queens at $1.00 each in June, or to get 
a tested queen for about $3.00 and increase 
from her stock? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER:—It depends something on the re- 
liability of the testing, and upon your hurry 
for increase. If you can be sure the tested 


queen is superior, and are not in a hurry 
about increasing, take her. If the testing 
means that she is of the same stock as the 
3 untested, only that her worker progeny 
shows she has mated all right, then take the 
three. 


Comb-Foundation for Wired Frames. 


Is it necessary to put in full sheets of 
foundation in wired Hoffman frames, or can 
I put in just half a sheet, or a third of a 
sheet (cut the other way) on each side, and a 
starter for the center? Will the bees finish 
up these frames, and which way is the best? 

SAGINAW. 

Answer.—It is not absolutely necessary to 
put in full sheets. The bees will build out 
the combs if foundation is put in either way 
you mention, or even with a starter only half 
an inch deep. But I never felt I could afford 
to put in less than full sheets, for otherwise 
entirely too such drone-comb is likely to be 
built, and in the long run that is expensive 
business. 





Granulated Honey in Hives in Win- 
ter—Why Did Bees Die? 


1. My bees have had one flight since De- 
cember 8, and that was January 19th. I ex- 
amined them yesterday (Jan. 20), and found 
the combs that were not capped, full of granu- 
lated honey. What is the cause? 

2. I further found 5 colonies dead with 
plenty of honey in the hives, the bees being 
all bunched in a pile and stuck fast in the 
combs. What is the cause? KENTUCKY. 


Answers.—l. The character of the honey 
may be to blame. It may have been gathered 
late, not ripened, and so left unsealed, 
when it would granulate. Some kinds of 
honey are worse than others in this respect. 
Then there may have been honey-dew. 

2. Again, it may be the character of the 
honey, or honey-dew. That’s the most likeiy 
guess; although sometimes bees starve with 
plenty in the hive, the cluster being at one 
side of the hive and the honey.in the other, 
the honey in the cluster being used up and 
the weather too cold for the bees to leave the 
cluster to reach the honey in the combs. 





Management for Much Honey and 
Little Increase. 


I have 200 colonies of bees in 10-frame 
hives with movable combs. I run for both 
comb and extracted honey, using the strong- 
est colonies for comb honey early in the sea- 
son, and finishing up the season with ex- 
tracted honey. I want to get all the honey 
I can and increase as little as I possibly 
can, next season. I use queen-excluders on 
all extracting hives. When queen-cells are 
started containing eggs or larve, I thought 
of killing the old queen, and in 8 days destroy 
all queen-cells but one, and give plenty of 
room for storing. 

1. Will this young queen occupy the hive 
the balance of the season without swarming 

2. Is there danger of clogging the brood- 
nest with honey as the bees hatch out, so 
that the young queen will not have room? 

3. Will the bees store as well after the old 
queen is removed? 

4. Do you approve of this plan? 

MINNESOTA. 

Answers.—1. I think there would be no 

swarming before the next season. 


2. The likelihood is that as fast as cells 
are left empty by emerging young bees they 
will be filled with honey. But when _ the 
young queen gets to laying they will be 
emptied for her. 

3. I’m not sure whether they will from the 
time the old queen is removed until the young 
queen hatches, but as soon as the latter is 
out of her cell the bees will hustle. 


4. That’s the hardest of your questions. If 
you can be sure in every case that the young 
queen will get to laying, then I approve the 
plan emphatically. I think some might have 
trouble with swarms leaving when the young 
queens take their wedding-flight. You might 
not have that trouble. Of course, you need 
not be told that in killing queen-cells 8 days 
after removing the queen you might be too 
late if the larve were too far adanced. There 
is also the possibility that the only cell left 
might prove to contain a dead larva. Not much 
danger, but such a thing has happened. On 
the whole, you will probably do well to try 
the plan. For the extracting colonies you 
might try the Demaree ‘plan. When the sea- 
son has begun, but before swarming, put all 
the brood over the excluder, leaving the queen 
below, with empty combs or foundation. 





Method of Swarm Prevention. 


Did you follow the same method of swarm 
prevention in 1908 as you describe in your 
book? If any modifications, kindly state them. 
Can this plan be successfully carried out 
where a person has clover, buckwheat, and a 
fall flow? I run for comb honey. 

INDIANA. 

Answer.—In 1908, the plan given on page 
186 of ‘Forty Years Among the Bees” was 
modified in this way: Instead of putting sev- 
eral frames of foundation in the lower story, 
a comb containing the least amount of brood 
was left, or else from another colony a 
frame was obtained which contained very lit- 
tle brood and was mostly filled with pollen 
and honey. This frame was put in the lower 
story at one side, and next to it were put 
2 empty frames—not even the sign of a 
starter in them. That was the only variation 
in the treatment. The object was to make sure 
the queen would not desert, for she would not 
leave this established comb as she might the 
empty foundation. The empty frames without 
any starter were to discourage building as 
much as possible. 


In some cases a colony that showed ad- 
vanced preparations for swarming had its 
queen killed or removed, and 10 days later, 
all cells being destroyed, the colony received 
a young queen that had been laying but a 
short time. 


The plan here first mentioned is, I think, 
as safe against swarming as any that leaves 
the old queen with the colony; the second 
plan as safe as any I know of. 

Either plan works here where there is clover 
and a fall flow, although there is no buck- 
wheat. I should not feel afraid, however, 
that a buckwheat crop would make any trouble. 





Wants More Dark Honey—Disinfect- 
infecting Hive-Tool. 


1. I got honey from white clover, raspberry, 
sumach, etc., beginning about June 1, and 
lasting until about July 15. This honey is 
light and nice-looking. Then about August 
1, the buckwheat begins to yield. Sometimes 
there is not much of a break between the 
light honey-flow and buckwheat flow. I always 
leave a super on during the slack time so 
bees do not forget that there is an upstairs 
to the hive, but the best I can do, have 
some sections that don’t get finished until the 
buckwheat opens, and then they are finished 
out with buckwheat, making two colors of 
honey in the same section, that does not look 
well, or sell well. In fact, everybody wants 
dark or buckwheat honey, and i have very 
few calls for light honey, and none at all for 
mixed. I run mostly for comb honey and 
sell it mostly by peddling with a wagon. I 
wish you would describe a plan by which I 
could get the bees to keep more of the light 
honey and give me lots of buckwheat honey, 
or some way to get nearly or quite all cock 
wheat instead of so much light and mixed 
honey. can not do this I would like, at 
least, to avoid the sections of two colors, if 
possible. If could get some light honey 
mixed in with the dark gradually, so as not to 
give two colors, it might sell fairly well. How- 
ever, I don’t know. 


2. If I get a hive-tool or anything used in 
bee-work in contact with foul brood, how can 
I disinfect it so that I am safe in using it to 
uncap healthy brood, or anything I might 
want to do with it? As you’ve had a good 
time fighting yours, I'll try to do likewise. 
It’s European. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANnswers.—I’m afraid I can’t help you very 
much. To turn the early honey into the 
buckwheat crop is beyond me, unless in the 
form of extracted honey. You could extract 
some of the early honey, or keep it in combs. 
After the buckwheat harvest closes, you could 
extract from the brood combs all the honey, 
which would be chiefly buckwheat, or if some 
white honey was present it would merely 
lighten the buckwheat a little. Then you 
could supply the bees for winter with the 
white honey you had saved. I doubt if it 
would pay. 

But the thing you most dislike, the spotted 
sections, white honey in the center and filled 
with buckwheat, you certainly can avoid. You 
can take off ali sections at the close of the 
white flow, let the bees rob out those partly 
filled and put them on again when the buck- 
wheat flow begins. You say you leave a 
super on during the slack time ‘“‘so bees do 
not forget that there is an upstairs to the 
hive.”” Well, the bees don’t need anything 
of the kind to keep them from forgetting. I’ve 
tried it and I know. When the buckwheat 
flow begins they will start on those sections 
that have been robbed out just as promptly 
as if they had staid on the hive all the time. 

Come to think of it, I don’t see why you 
couldn’t swap your white sections with some 
bee-keeper who has buckwheat but prefers 
white. Most bee-keepers prefer the white. A 
small advrtisement in a bee-paper ought to find 
some one with whom you could make a profit- 
able trade. - 





Bee-Keeping as a Business. 

1. Would you advise a young man to follow 
bee-keeping as a profession? I have 23 colo- 
nies at present, and like it very much. 

2. What preparation would you advise? I 
have “A B C of Bee-Culture,” and take two 
bee-papers. Would you advise working with 
an expert apiarist for a time? 

3. I am 19 years old and have completed a 
preparatory course for college. Do you know 
of an agricultural college which has a course 
in bee-keeping connected with it? We have a 
first-class State Agricultural College, but it 
has no course in bee-keeping. 

New York. 


Answers.—1. I would hardly advise any one 
to enter upon bee-keeping as a life-work until 
he has become quite thoroughly acquainted 
with the business. He will then be able to 
decide the question for himself more satis- 
factorily than can any one else for him. 

2. You seem to have a pretty good idea of 
what is to be done. Study and practise are 
the things needed, adding more books, attend- 
ing conventions, and if you can work under 
the superintendence of a good bee-keeper, all 
the better. 

3. Agricultural colleges with courses in bee- 
keeping are scarce, and am sorry to say 
I can not now give a_ list of them. There 
was a fine course in Michigan, but I think 
it has gone into a decline since Prof. Cook 
left there and went to California, where I 
think he has started one. One has been es- 
tablished, I think, in the Ontario Agricultural 
College, at Guelph, Canada. 





A Hive Question—Honey without 
Separators. 

1. I would like to have your opinion of the 
hive I will describe. It is made of white pine 
lumber, 21 inches by 2 feet 2 inches. This is 
merely an outside shell. Inside is placed a 
brood-chamber with 10 frames. This allows 
space of about 4 inches all around the brood- 
chamber. As the brood-chamber is not deep 
the hive looks rather queer—a large affair 
with a small box inside is what it looks like. 
The sections during the summer are placed 
upon the brood-chamber and so tiered up. 
This is wholly a home-made hive, which I 
purchased of the wife of a successful bee- 
keeper in our town, after his death. I regret 
to say that I never spoke with him so I can 
not say whether the hive is valuable or not. 
On account of his death the bees were sold 
cheap, and I ventured to buy 8 colonies which 
was my start in the bee-business. I now have 7 


colonies all hived in the same kind of hives, 
(Continued on page 97.) 
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Disinfection of Foul - Broody 
Hives 
BY D. M. MACDONALD. 


The question, instead of being a neg- 
ligible quantity, is one of primary im- 
portance. Before entering on the sub- 
ject, let me make two short quotations 
showing the anomalous position the 
question of nomenclature has fallen 
into in Canada and the United States. 
You, as with us on this side, recognize 
a mild anda virulent type of foul brood. 
Which is which? Take this descrip- 
tion of the so-called American type: 

“You might as well expect to cure Ameri- 

can foul brood by throwing a cup of cold 
water in the grass in front of your hives as 
to expect to cure it by requeening, as I rec 
ommend for European foul brood.’’—ALEx- 
ANDER. 

Now place alongside it this contra- 
ono statement: 

‘It seems to be of a particularly virule ms 
type, and, unlike ‘American’ foul brood, 
will go all through your apiary in a fe ~ 
weeks. With it we are almost entirely help- 
less.’’—BYER. 

Mr. Alexander distinctly sets the 
American foul brood down as the vir- 
ulent type; Mr. Byeremphatically takes 
the opposite side and describes this 
Black or European foul brood as of “a 
particularly virulent type.’ don’t rec- 
ognize the names as appropriate, but I 
will waive that point at present. The 
principal consideration is that we have 
a disease insidious in its working; like 
the pestilence it walketh in darkness, 
and virulent in its distinctive power. 

Now, Mr. McEvoy and his support- 
ers, backed up by some of your Inspec- 
tors, and abetted by the editor of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, declare that they 
work cures without disinfecting, and 
hence they reason illogically, because 
from a wrong premise, that disinfec- 
tion is unnecessary. Get the disease, 
even the virulent type, at a certain 
stage, and you have to deal with germs 
only. A shaking and a renewal of the 
works may rid the hive of the seeds of 
contagion, particularly if the bees are 
made first to consume the infected 
honey they carried away in their sacs. 
Delay treatment, however, until these 
germs assume the sfore stage, and com- 
plications at once arise. The vitality 
of a spore is almost incredible, and its 
reproductive powers almost fabulous. 
This once recognized, it will become 
apparent that spores left in or about 
the hive after lying dormant for a time, 
can easily be resuscitated when the cul- 
tural medium appears. We find in one 
type of Bacillus alvei, that this arises 
time and again. Hence our insistence 
on disinfection. We do not entirely 
rely on one, or even two, shakes (and 
I know many in America do not place 


implicit faith on even the latter), be- 
cause we know that frequently the 
seeds of future disease are left to blos- 
som into vile fruit. 

It follows, therefore, that a little re- 
gard to sanitation will not only scotch 
the snake, but kill it. What bee-keeper 
if he is at heart of the good and true 
type, would grudge a little toil if he is 
assured it is for his own and the bees’ 
well-being. This is all we plead for, 
and our plea is, I think, a reasonable 
one. So we scorch the interior of a 
dirty hive, or otherwise disinfect it. 

(In parenthesis might I say here that 
the absurd insinuation thrown by Edi- 
tor Hurley at Editor Root,is wholly 
illogical. This process does not les- 
sen the number of hives in an apiary, 
and so does not gain for his firm a sin- 
gle cent. Mr. Hurley should therefore 
withdraw from his untenable position.) 

Another feature which should weigh 
with editors is the fact that their news- 
papers are not written for experts, in- 
spectors, or even the giant bee-farmer, 
but for the average bee-keeper. It fol- 
lows that what Messrs. Hutchinson, 
France, McEvoy, etc., might be trusted 
to do cannot be safely entrusted to the 
man in the street, and as a logical 
sequence editors should sink their own 
personal beliefs on a point over which 
so much hangs. You and the editor of 
the Review know that Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, all estimable men and keen bee 
keepers, cannot be entrusted to per- 
form expert work, such as he and you 
could do. Leave one spore and there 
lie the seeds of contagion; leave one 
foul-broody hive amongst a thousand, 
and you have still the disease. 

So I plead for a thorough cleansing 
and disinfecting of every foul-broody 
hive. A spore is an almost infinitesi 
mal atom, requiring a microscope for 
its detection, even by an expert. Who, 
then, can say where it may be present? 
My own idea is that even where it is 
presumably absent, the bee-keeper 
should act as if it may be present, and 
do his utmost to rid the hive of its 
presence. Hence I say, emphatically, 
DisiINFEcT! 

Ballindalloch, Scotland. 

— — « - 


Spring Stimulative Feeding. 


In 1908 I practiced stimulative feed- 
ing on 8 colonies, but the results were 
not.as expected. The colonies were 
not larger, nor did they swarm earlier 
than other years. The past season I 
experimented again. Out of 18 colo- 
nies that wintered perfectly I again 
stimulated 9 colonies, and as they had 
a good deal more honey than they 


needed—in fact, there was no room for 
the queen to lay eggs, having eaten 
but very little honey during their 5 
months’ confinement in the cellar—I 
extracted about 100 pounds, according 
to the Alexander plan. Nine colonies 
were left alone entirely. Now those 
latter colonies that were not stimulated 
cast large swarms first, and stored more 
surplus honey than those that were 
stimulated, so after this no more stimu- 
lative feeding for me. Seven colonies 
were prevented from swarming by cut- 
ting out all queen-cells every 6 days, 
giving plenty of room and wide and 
deep entrances like those that Dr. 
Miller recommends, and I tell you they 
were the bees that brought in the 
honey. In my opinion, colonies that 
do not swarm will give at least twice 
as much honey as those* that swarm 
once give. 

Clipping the queen’s wing has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages 
Colony No. 14 swarmed first with a 
clipped queen. She was found at once 
and caged; the hives were changed or 
new ones put in their places, but the 
bees would not come back to the old 
hive, nor could they cluster, as the 
queen was not withthem. They were 
all over the whole apiary, and finally 
after they flew for nearly half an hour I 
put a cage in the Manum swarm- 
catcher and set the catcher against a 
tree, when they immediately clustered 
and were hived as usual. For some 
reason or other they are more satisfied 
when they can cluster. It is natural 
for them. 

Now this colony went to work at 
once and never swarmed out again, 
while 7 more colonies that swarmed 
with clipped queens came out two and 
three times, no matter whether I hived 
them on starters or full sheets of foun- 
dation, or gave them a frame of un- 
sealed brood, it was all the same. Of 
course, we were always there to put 
the queens back again, but it is lots of 
work when they act that way. Now 
why did they do that? Will some ex- 
perienced reader of the American Bee 
Journal give me some light on the 
above question? I had an idea because 
it was so tremendously hot during 
swarming time, and the swarms were 
so large, was one reason why they acted 
so strangely. To givean idea what the 
swarms did, let me tell the following: 


Colony No. 10 swarmed at 9 o’clock, 
a.m. They were hived in a 10-frame 
hive, and in two days they had drawn 
out and filled 7 Langstroth frames with 
honey, and on the third day swarmed 
out again for the last time. One fine 
thing in favor of the clipped queen is, 
I never lose a swarm, while bee-keepers 
in this vicinity all around me lost from 
2 to 6 swarms, letting the bees swarm 
naturally. In fact, | had quite a large 
swarm come to my apiary from a 
neighbor bee-keeper who lives within 
one-half mile of me. As he did not 
care for them, 1 united them with one 
of my colonies. 

A short time ago I received 2 queens 
by mail. Both were introduced the 
same day to queenless colonies. One 
was accepted, but the other one, on 
opening the hive the third day, I found 
the bees balling her. I expected the 
queen to be half dead when I caged her 
again, but she seemed to be all right, 
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I put more candy in the cage, put the 
queen and cage back again, and two 
days afterward I found her majesty 
tearing down a capped queen-cell, and 
the bees assisting her. I cannot see 
how I had overlooked that cell, and 
that must have been the reason they 
did not accept her in the first place. 
La Crescent, Minn. 
—=i> a 


Methods of Introducing Queens 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


On page 279 (1909), Mr. R. E. Hickok 
gives his experience in the introduc- 
tion of a queen, by dusting both the 


queen and workers with flour. And 
being successful in this one case, he 
states that he willtry it again. Please 


permit me to suggest to him that it will 
be well for him not to regard this 
method of introducing queens as at all 
reliable. However, in casea colony is, 
and has been, queenless for 1) days or 
from whichto rear a queen, thus be- 
ing confronted by certain destruction, 
2 weeks, and noeggs or larve available 
and allthis during a honey-flow, they 
are most likely to accept a fertile queen 
by simply turning her in among them 
at the entrance of the hive. 

But I once knew acolony of Cyprians 
to ball and kill a fertile queen when 
they liberated her by eating the candy 
out of the cage in which she had been 
mailed. They belonged to one of my 
neighbors who brought them to me 
the day after they killed the queen re- 
ferred to, and said to me that if I could 
do anything with them he would be 
glad to have me give them a queen. [| 
happened to have a mismated Italian 
queen in a cage, and the next morning 
after he brought the colony to my api- 
ary, | smoked and drummed them quite 
a bit, so as to induce them to fill them- 
selves with honey from their stores, 
which will put bees in a condition ren- 
dering them harmless. That is, they 
will not assume the offensive, but will 
act solely on the defensive. 

Please permit me to digress slightly, 
and say that it is by the foregoing pro- 
cess that bees are brought under con- 
trol so that persons can enter a cage, 
and with bare hands and face handle 
them with apparent carelessness before 
large gatherings of people without re- 
ceiving a sting, unless they are pinched 
or led to believe that they are to be 
hurt, in which event they will sting 
quickly. 

While in this mood I turned the mis- 
mated queen loose on one of the frames 
set on end, and leaning against their 
hive. And so far as I could see, not 
one bee disturbed her, but, instead, she 


went where she pleased unmolested, 
and at once became mistress of the 
colony. 


I have called attention to the fore- 
going case to show that even where a 
colony is hopelessly queenless they will 
not invariably accept a queen when in- 
troduced by the methods that are asa 
rule successful, in view of which I 
smoked and alarmed them so as to 
cause them to fill themselves with 
honey, which, in addition to their help- 
less condition, as to any means of 
securing a queen, I regarded as an ad- 
ditional means of putting them in an 
inoffensive mood, as far as such a con- 


dition was possible. And in the pres- 
ence of all this I was still suspicious, 
and took the precaution of setting a 
frame on end against the hive in order 
that I might, by ocular observation, 
witness the moment in which they re- 
ceived the queen. And if they balled 
her I could at once dump them into a 
basin of water, which will cause them 
to let loose from a queen. 

In fact, I do not regard any method 
of introducing queens, now in common 
use, as being invariably reliable, and, of 
late, when I give a queen to a strange 
colony I fix no definite time for her 
liberation. But I put her in a cage 
made of a piece of ordinary window- 
screen, wire-cloth, 4 inches square bent 
into a flattened cylinder with one end 
closed, by pressing the end of the cage 
perfectly flat, and closing the other end 
with asmall piece of sponge slightly 
saturated with honey. Such a‘ cage 
can be put down between the frames 
as near the center of the cluster as pos- 
sible, leaving the end of the cage flush 
with the top-bars of the frames. Every 
day I take the cage out and note the 
conduct of the bees that adhere to it. 
If they cling to it as if bent upon the 
destruction of the queen, being unwill- 
ing to let go of the wire, it will be 
quite safe to conclude that they are not 
at all friendly to her. Butif, on the 
contrary, they simply crawl over the 
cage, manifesting no feeling of anger, 
I feel pretty safe in testing the matter 
by liberating the queen ona frame of 
the bees, set on end against the side of 
the hive so that I can see the manner 
in which she is received, and if they do 
not bite at her, and prevent her from 
moving about over the comb as she 
wishes, I at once cage her again and 
leave her 24 to 48 hours longer, and 
then test the matter again, and so on 
from time to time until they do treat 
her friendly. I have been as long as 2 
weeks in getting a colony to accepta 
queen. In the meantime, I look for 
and destroy all queen-cells that the 
bees start which requires. careful 
and thorough inspection, for, if one is 
missed, and a young queen is hatched 
out failure is almost sure to result. 


The first Italian queen I ever bought 
was in 1864, and was, as far as I know, the 
first Italian queen ever introduced in 
the State of Indiana. I had no experi- 
ence in the introduction of queens, and 
was extremely fearful of failure; espe- 
cially so on account of being chided 
for paying $10 for a queen. (A “bug” 
she was called, and a humbug at that, 
by some of my skeptical neighbors.) I 
got her from -Mr. Langstroth, and 
adopted a plan of putting her at the 
head of a colony on what I called “the 
nucleus plan,” by putting a frame of 
mature brood in an empty hive. All 
the bees were carefully brushed off so 
that not one old bee was left on the 
comb. A number of young bees were 
emerging from the cells every minute 
or two, and such bees I thought were 
not likely to attempt to hurt a queen, 
as they never knew any queen but the 
one I was giving them. I put a mov- 
able division-board in the hive by the 
side of this comb of brood, and closed 
the hive for 48 hours, so that not one 
bee could pass either out orin. I kept 
them where the maturing and unhatched 
bees would not get chilled. 


I turned the queen with the bees tha 
came with her (about 50 in number, 
being shipped by express) into this 
hive when arranged as described, and 
at the end of two days I opened the 
entrance, and the few old bees began to 
fly out and in, and at once went to 
work. In a few hours I opened the 
hive and found several hundred young 
bees had emerged, and the queen had 
begun to layeggs. In 3 days more I 
gave them another frame of brood, and 
in a short time had a good colony. 
This method will save a valuable queen 
without any risk of having her killed 
if properly managed. 

Lyons, Kans. 
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Improvement Through Re- 
Queening 


BY LEO E. GATELY. 


Reasoning from effect to cause, it will 
be generally found that the unnatural 
difference in colonies in the same apiary 
can be traced almost invariably to a 
failing queen. As the slightest deteri- 
oration of the queen throws the colony 
into an abnormal condition, it is impos- 


sible to estimate the actual loss incurred ~ 


by allowing colonies to queen themselves. 


An important factor in the economics 
of honey-production is the improvement 
of our bees through the selection of 
breeding queens from colonies possess- 
ing the most desirable qualities, event- 
ually bringing the entire apiary to a 
higher degree of permanent productive- 
ness. The apiarist who pays scant at- 
tention to the improvement of his stock 
will soon find the very foundation of his 
business gradually sinking. Without 
systematic efforts in this respect, an 
apiary will deteriorate slowly but surely, 
and the process by which it can be built 
up is equally tedious. 

To anticipate satisfactory results from 
breeding it is necessary to decide what 
points we are to breed toward. One 
race of bees must be selected, and our 
efforts confined to that race alone. A 
first cross may occasionally prove supe- 
rior to either race of which it is com- 
posed, but such results are seldom per- 
manent, and are made so only by a limit- 
less course of thoughtful selection. 

If judgment is exercised in selecting 
colonies for drones as well as_ for 
queens, Italians can soon be so bred 
that they will cap their product as white 
and neatly as average blacks. For in- 
creased yields, simply select colonies giv- 
ing the highest pound average, and breed 
from them exclusively. 

Reasoning from a false analogy, many 
suppose that the propensity for swarm- 
ing can hardly be bred out of any race. 
In this instance we are endeavoring to 
eliminate an instinct, and greater time 
is required to accomplish appreciable re- 
sults. We can, however, produce, with- 
out delay, bees less given to swarming 
than were there ancestors, by simply 
breeding from those that swarm least. 

Honey-producers should learn to rear 
their own queens. If you are not pas- 
sionately fond of this branch of your 
business, rear them in spite of yourself, 
until it becomes a habit. Once formed, 


the habit will be turned into a love for 
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In the average apiary 
the expense of requeening is about 5 


queen-rearing. 


cents per hive. It should never exceed 
10 cents, and all for labor. 

The expense of requeening an apiary 
is preponderantly overbalanced by hav- 
ing colonies of the same strain, and all 
queens of the same age. Uniformity of 
work is thus secured throughout the 
apiary, which saves an endless amount 
of head-work and annoying labor. . In 
connection with a system of wintering 
fitted to the locality, it amounts to the 
elimination of spring overhauling. 

With the number of colonies the 
honey-producer has from which to make 
a selection, there is little difficulty in 
finding a few especially adapted to cell- 
building. Or, we can, directly after the 
swarming season or harvest is ended, go 
through the colonies of an apiary and re- 
move their old and debilitated queens. 
In four or five days we come along with 
a comb of larve from the choicest col- 
ony. Remove the larve from their two 
best cells, dippiig into their places those 
of our own selection. Then destroy all 
cells except the best two. Further ex- 
amination of colonies receiving such 
treatment is unnecessary, unless we wish 
to see if the young queens have begun 
laying. 

Sebastian Co., Ark. 
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Report for Season of 1909— 
Bee-Stings and Rheumatism 


BY WM. STOLLEY. 








The season of 1909 was partly favor- 
able, and party unfavorable, for bees in 
this section of the country. Up to the 
middle of July, everything went well, 
and from 30 colonies I secured 2,797 
pounds of white extracted honey, of 
which 544 pounds were white clover, 
and the rest sweet clover, with an ad- 
mixture of alfalfa honey. 


After the month of July, drought 
stopped the flow of nectar entirely, and 
I had to feed 395 pounds of a mix- 
ture of honey and cane-sugar, viz.: 275 
pounds of dark honey of the previous 
year, and 120 pounds of cane-sugar. By 
Nov. Ist all the bees were ready packed 
for winter, in all 38 colonies. I re- 
queened about two-thirds of my colo- 
nies, and the rest have queens of the 
year 1908, all of my own rearing, and 
first-class, as far as I was able to test 
them. 

We have had some very cold weather 
already, and also two heavy snows. The 
rainfall during the entire season was 
173% inches. 

The first light frost we had October 
11th to 12th, but on Nov. 12th and 13th, 
we had the first real snowstorm; 4 de- 
grees Fahr., above zero, and about 20 
inches of snow on the level. From 
Nov. 16th until the end of the month 
we had fine, mild weather, and all the 
snow disappeared by Nov. 25, and the 
bees had several good flights. On Dec. 
I, it again turned cold, and rain fol- 
lowed by snow kept coming right along 
until now. 

December 5, 7, 8, and 9, were zero 
days, and at sunrise the thermometer 
registered 10 Fahr., below zero. We 
now have about 15 inches of snow on 


the level once more, and still the snow 
is falling. 

I have kept bees now for 30 years, 
and have an accurate account of all ex- 
penditures as well as of the income of 
my little apiary. The following is a 
condensed statement of results: 

During the 30 years I realized out of 
my bees $8,641.21. I paid out on ac- 
count of them, $1,867.19; hence I have 
the amount of $6,774.02 for my labor; 
and, in addition to this, I have my lit- 
tle apiary, well equipped in every re- 
spect. But the money I got out of my 
bees, is by no means the best part of 
what I obtained by keeping them. My 
bees have been a source of great pleas- 
ure to me all these many years, pleas- 
ures such as the mere making of money 
never had for me. 


BEE-STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Besides this, J know that I have been 
greatly benefited by the effect of bee- 
stings received during all these years, 
when handling bees, as there is no 
doubt in my mind, that I would have 
been a sufferer from rheumatism with- 
out them. My mother was a great suf- 
ferer from rheumatism, and I believe 
that I inherited the inclination from 
her, to be afflicted likewise. But al- 
though I am now nearly 79 years old, 
I am, owing to the bee-stings received, 
entirely free from that terrible ailment; 
and what is more, I have relieved and 
cured many a sufferer from rheuma- 
tism for many years. 

Now, it is no wonder that I noticed 
Dr. A. F. Bonney’s article (page 300, 
of the September, 1909, issue), and when 
reading it I at once decided to pay to 
the Doctor my respects, as soon as time 
would permit me to do so. 

After reading Dr. B.’s rather pre- 
sumptive criticisms on the matter at is- 


sue, referring to Mr. Louis H. Scholl’s” 


standpoint (page 236, and the Doctor’s 
subsequent letter to Mr. Scholl, page 
365), I would refer to a case in point, 
published many years ago in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, which, however, bears 
re-publishing, so as to enlarge the medi- 
cal knowledge of the Doctor, and to 
set him to thinking, instead of assert- 
ing things. 

The only question is, Will bee-stings 
cure rheumatism? 

Dr. Bonney claims, that they will not 
cure, but I say, they will in very many 
cases, that is, inhammatory rheumatism, 
and will always subdue and ease the 
pain. Of very many cases, which in 
the course of 30 years, came under my 
personal observation, the following is as 
good as any: 

A gentleman by the name of Geo. Loan, 
at that time the street commissioner 
of Grand Island, and still among the 
living, was suffering terribly from in- 
flammatory rheumatism, at about 70 
years of age. 

For about 8 months Mr. Loan was 
confined most of the time, and several 
of our learned doctors were pumping 
medicines into the sufferer, and kept his 
legs well greased with their useless lini- 
ments; but in spite of all the doctors 
were able to do for him, the ailment 
got worse and worse. The children of 
Mr. Loan had heard of the “Stolley bee- 


sting cure,” and they insisted on him 
giving the bee-stings a fair trial. 

At last Mr. L., to please his children, 
consented to be taken to my farm. He 
was utterly unable to walk, and had to 
be lifted out of his carriage. The rheu- 
matism had finally settled in one knee. 
The swelling was simply fearful, and 
the pain, as Mr. L. said, was terrible, 
He told me that he had not the least 
faith in the bee-sting cure. I told him 
that that would make no difference as 
to the effectiveness of stings, and that 
he would not be a cent out of pocket in 
trying it. So I gave my patient to be- 
gin with, 7 stings on his sore knee, and 
told him to call again a week later. 

The next Sunday Mr. Loan _ was 
brought down to the farm again. He 
got out of his vehicle without help, and 
said, “Mr. Stolley, I begin to believe in 
your bee-stinging; the pain in my knee 
was almost gone before I got back to 
town, (114 miles), and, you see, my 
swollen knee is shrinking some.” 

That day Mr. L. received 9g stings, 
and it was agreed upon that he should 
come again the next Sunday, when he 
was on hand promptly; he got out of 
his carriage, and walked almost without 
limping and said, “Your bee-stings have 
done wonders; why, now I want a whole 
lot of bee-stings.” I objected to his 
request, but agreed that I would give 
him 15 stings. As it happened he re- 
ceived but thirteen stings, while two 
went into my own fingers. 

Mr. L. was under orders to call again 
the Sunday following. During the week 
I did not hear how he was getting 
along, but went to town on Saturday, 
the day before he was to come out 
again to my farm. The physicians in 
the city, of course, heard of what was 
going on with Mr. Loan, and watched 
the case closely. So, when I got to town 
on that Saturday, one of the doctors, 
who had been dosing Mr. L. with medi- 
cine, and kept his legs greased, for 8 
months, approached me thus: “ Say, 
Stolley, have you heard of Loan?” 

I answered, “No, I have heard noth- 
ing about him for a week.” 

“Why, Loan is dying; he has an awful 
fever. Look here, Stolley, if L. dies 
you can be held responsible for it. You 
have no right to practice medicine.” 

Now, while this conversation took 
place, I noticed Mr. Loan coming, 
walking as though nothing ailed him, 
along the street towards us, but the 
doctor could not see him, for the simple 
reason that he had no eyes behind, and 
talked right on. 

So I knew my Mr. Loan was all right, 
and not dying, and I told the “learned” 
doctor that I always should insist that 
I had the constitutional right, in this 
free country, to give to sick people bee 
stings, if they were in need of them, 
and asked me to apply them, in particu- 
lar, since I was not charging anything 
for stings, time and trouble. 

Meanwhile Mr. Loan had come up, 
right to where I talked with the doctor, 
who, being blind behind, was not aware 
of his presence. 

At this juncture I lifted my hat, and 
gravely addressing the doctor, I said, 
“My dear. colleague, Dr. E., I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you my pa- 
tient, Mr. Loan;” and turning to Mr. 
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And he did 


L., “Please tell the doctor 
stings have done for you.” 
tell the doctor: 

“Why, doctor,” Mr. L. said, “look 
here’—(and he threw out his former 
sore leg, and shaking it to demonstrate 
how nice and limber it was after the 3 
weeks of bee-sting cure—“‘for 8 months 
you doctors kept me most of the time 
in bed, and in pain; you have filled 
my stomach with medicine, and almost 
ruined it; you have taken $200 out of 
my pocket for thus treating me, and 
only made my sick leg worse. You are 
no doctors at all, If you want to learn 
something about the cure of rheuma- 
tism, why, go down to Stolley’s farm, 
where you can learn all about it.” 

Here I again politely lifted my hat 
and told the “learned” doctor, that it 
would give me great pleasure indeed to 
teach him how and where _ bee-stings 
should be applied, so as to add some- 
thing practical to his lacking profession- 
al knowledge. 

The foregoing is all I desire to say 
this time, as to the effectiveness of the 
bee-sting cure for inflammatory rheu- 
matism. 

And now I lift my hat to Dr. A. F. 
3onney, and wish him a profitable New 
Year. 

Grand Island, Neb., 
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Something on Wintering Bees 


GREINER. 


Dec. 10, 1909. 


BY F. 


Every year winter is still making in- 
roads upon the stock of bees in many 
yards, and while a few bee-keepers are 
making the claim of never losing any 
bees during winter, the majority enter- 
tain at least some fear that the dreaded 
cold season may play havoc with them. 

I have not had very heavy losses dur- 
ing a long term of years, but I am not 
so sure but what I may. The conditions 
vary so much from year to year. Early 
last spring I visited a bee-cellar of a 
friend. There were 275 colonies housed, 
and although the time was near to take 
them out, yet they were as still as mice. 
We were “poking” around among them 
for half an hour, tipping up a hive here 
and there, to get a better look at the 
beautiful yellow bees—yet none left 
their hives. They seemed to be in the 
most perfect condition. The year be- 
fore the same lot of bees was very 
badly affected with dysentery, and many 
hives were still showing signs of hav- 
ing been badly spotted. In both years 
the bees had stored a nice crop of fine 
clover honey, and _ were practically 
handled in the same manner, yet there 
was this most marked difference in their 
wintering. 

Another friend in my own town win- 
ters about 150 colonies in his house- 
cellar, and is quite successful. He al- 
ways pries up the inner cover or honey- 
board, and raises it just a little, to al- 
low a circulation of air. I prefer to 
give the needed ventilation in my bee- 
cellar only from the bottom of the 
hives. But he claims his bees would 
suffer from dampness if he did that. 
I judge there must be a difference in 
the conditions of our respective cellars. 

In putting my bees into the cellar 
I aim to disturb them as litlle as pos- 


On the other hand, I have 


sible. 
brought bees home from an out-yard, 
late in the fall, and, after jolting them 
over 15 miles of rough road, put them 
directly into the cellar, without noting 


any disastrous result. 
all the move in October, before the 
roads become bad. This is a good prac- 
tice, because usually the bees have a 
chance to fly some before being housed, 
and, of course, the moving is done 
easier, and with greater comfort. 

Locality is an important factor in win- 
tering bees out-of-doors, and must be 
taken into consideration, although we 
may not understand wherein the differ- 
ence lies, and, in that case, we have to 
be satisfied to find out by experience 
what is best in one, and what is suit- 
able for the other. 

One of my special friends, located in 
the other end of the county, concludes 
that it is detrimental to his bees to 
pack them early. He is using a sort 
of Quinby hive, which admits packing 
after the section supers are taken off. 
I rather prefer packing at an early date, 
fixing up things snug long before any 
snow comes. I have never known any 
bad results to come from this. 

I still prefer upward ventilation 
through a thick chaff-cushion, for chaff- 
packed hives, and I am trying only a 
limited number each year under sealed 
covers. Other bee-keepers fare better 
by putting the packing on top of the 
sealed cover; in other words, they do 
not remove the inner cover or honey- 
board, and replace by a quilt, but leave 
it as the bees have sealed it after the 
surplus receptacle had been removed. 
Undoubtedly in some localities one plan 
works best; in another the opposite plan 
gives better results. 

It is quite natural that some of us 
are looking for easier and cheaper meth- 
ods to winter our bees. We find it cum- 
bersome to have them in chaff. Cellar- 
wintering, on the other hand, requires 
a suitable repository, and it is no pleas- 
ant work to set the hives in, and out 
again later We have tried wrapping 
our hives in black paper, putting on a 
deep telescope cover, - with paper or 
bagging under it, and various other 
plans, but we are not satisfied to have 
found that easy and safe way we were 
looking for. Some years our bees came 
out all right with all methods; in other 
years, again, all would fail more or less. 
And so we keep on experimenting. 

Naples, N. Y., Jan. 28. 
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Bee-Keeping in Southern Cali- 
fornia 


K. MORRISON. 


Generally, I make 


BY W. 
The business of honey-production in 
Southern California labors under seri- 
ous drawbacks. Two of these will be 
readily appreciated—low prices, and long 
hauls to market over rough roads. Why 
the prices of high-class honey should 
rule low when the consumer is paying 
high prices, is not so easily explained, 
but I will try to analyze the situation. 
The market for San Diego County 
honey is chiefly in Hamburg, Germany. 
The price obtained there is probably 
about 10% to 11 cents per pound, and 
the price in Liverpool, England, is 


about the same. The freight-rate is 
about one cent a pound, certainly not 
more than that, as the rate to Europe 
is less than to New York. Deducting 
dockage, etc., the net price ought to be 
about 9 cents, but the price obtained in 
San Diego is about 5% cents per pound 
delivered. To the man who has his 
apiaries 40 or 50 miles from a railway 
station, over the roughest kind of a 
mountain road, this price is not en- 
couraging. 

As to who is responsible for this state 
of affairs, I shall not attempt to say, 
but let me point some of the causes of 
this condition. 

First, the local market is poor, largely 
because of inferior methods of selling 
in the retail stores. A large percentage 
of the honey for local use is put up in 
Mason jars, for which the consumer 
is charged Io cents in addition to the 
price of the honey. This deters many 
from buying at all. True, the grocer 
refunds the 10 cents, when the jar is re- 
turned, but, nevertheless, it is putting 
the case very mildly to say, that this is 
a very poor way to sell honey. I do 
not know of any other food product 
which requires a 10-cent package for 25 
cents worth of goods. At present, but- 
ter sells for 40 cents a pound in San 
Diego, buf the cost of the package does 
not exceed one-tenth of a cent. No 
doubt the butter-makers could use a 
glass butter-dish to place their butter in, 
but they don’t do it. Why do bee-keep- 
ers do it? 

There is a fine field in California for 
the cheap paper packages for honey, 
such as milk dealers use. I think paper 
bottles are made in Los Angeles, and 
possibly in San Francisco. In any event, 
I hope California bee-keepers will soon 
see the folly of using very expensive 
packages for honey. These are fine for 
exhibiting honey, and that is all. 


As it is now, glucose by the carload 
comes here from Chicago overland, a 
distance of 2,500 miles, and is sold here 
at 6 cents per pound. In other words, 
the California people send their splen- 
did honey to the East to be exchanged 
for glucose. They pay the freight both 
going and coming, and yet they say the 
people of the Pacific Coast are smart! 
I don’t believe it. It seems to me it is 
the Chicago dealers who are. smart. 
True, a large percentage of the honey 
goes to Hamburg, but they do not buy 
goods there. The money goes to Chi- 


cago to pay for the glucose, already 
bought. Wonderful business! Califor- 
nia does a considerable trade on this 


basis. It trades fine olive oil for cot- 
ton-seed oil and cottolene, and so on. 
It is a grand thing for the dealers—and 
the railroads. 


Very little is used by the baking trade 
in California—why, it is difficult to say. 
California used to be the banner wheat- 
exporting State, but now the biscuit 
business is controlled from St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Chicago. At present, 
one of the big trans-continental rail 
roads is out of commission, and will be 
for some months, but it seems to me it 
would be a good thing for California 
if some more of them were washed out 
by the floods for awhile, until the Coast 
people learn to stand alone. 

As regards comb honey, the situation 
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is much the same. The California bee- 
keepers have not “caught on” to“canned” 
comb honey. Probably it is because it 
is a Southern idea, for most of the peo- 
ple here are from the North, and do 
not accept Southern ideas, not even 
prohibition. 

It is my opinion there is a fine field 
for canned comb honey. The local mar- 
ket here for almost everything is good, 
and it is not at all difficult to ‘introduce 
a new thing. Any way, it strikes me 
that a very large share of the honey 
produced in this State can be consumed 
at home at better prices than can be 
obtained abroad. 

At present, the bee-keepers are poorly 
organized, or not organized at all, ow- 
ing to the fact that they are so far 
apart; but the country is being rapidly 
opened up by means of good roads in 
addition to more railways, and it will 
soon be possible for all of them to get 
together occasionally and discuss ways 
and means for improving the industry. 

It seems to me 2 cents, at least, could 
be added to the prevailing selling price 
of honey, and 5 cents to the price of 
beeswax. I see no reason why the price 
of good sage extracted honey cannot be 
raised to 10 or 12 cents, or the same 
figure that white clover honey will bring 
in the East. This can probably be best 
brought about by the canned comb 
honey idea, which would pave the way 
for better prices. 

I have talked over this matter with 
several practical bee-keepers, but they 
cannot make themselves believe there is 
any profit in it. They have had it dinned 
so incessantly in their ears that ‘“ex- 
tracted” honey is the only product for 
them, that they cannot swallow the 
Texas principle without protest. I in- 
stance the fact that Dr. Miller and Mr. 
Doolittle both do without an extractor, 
yet they get good yields of honey. Still, 
they shake their heads. Many Califor- 
nia bee-keepers could do without extra 
help in the apiary, if they could do away 
with the heavy labor of extracting the 
combs by centrifugal force. 


By selling more honey locally, much 
heavy hauling long distances could be 
avoided. Many farmers here are good 
buyers, as they produce only one thing— 
wool, raisins, lemons, oranges, walnuts, 
etc. They even use the canned essence 
of the cow. 

Good roads are going to help this 
section wonderfully. San Diego County 
recently voted bonds to the value of 
$1,250,000 to build new roads, or remake 
old ones. Los Angeles also voted some 
$5,000,000 for the same purpose, and the 
other counties will do equally well. This 
will make a fine beginning, and I note 
with pleasure that the money will be 
spent for the purpose the people voted 
it. Back in Ohio, I noted very much 
good money was being wasted on “good 
roads”; that is to say, the road-makers 
did not understand their business—pol- 
itics was their business. 


The roads here wind in and out and 
around mountain ranges, that are al- 
most ideal for bee-keeping, but at pres- 
ent it takes a 4-horse team to do the 
work of one horse. Many a good bee- 
location is entirely neglected just for 
this reason. The day is not far distant 
when this will be changed, and the bee- 


keeper of Southern California will come 
into his own. At the same time, I 
doubt very much, if the same amount 
of honey exported will again equal some 
of the fat years of the past. The local 
consumption will leap up with bounds, 
and possibly none at all will be sold 
outside. 

It is something of a shame, that the 
United States, and, more especially, that 
part of it known as the “Pacific Slope,” 
should allow so rich a food product as 
sage honey to go to foreign markets 
to get a fair price. It looks as if the 
Germans had more food-sense_ than 
Americans. To my mind, it is a dis- 
grace, and something ought to be done 
to remedy this disagreeable condition of 
affairs. 

San Diego, Calif. 
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Bait-Sections Not So Important 
as Changed Conditions 


BY RALPH P. FISHER. 


Mr. Adrian Getaz gave a few very in- 
teresting remarks under the head of 
“Swarming and Other Topics,” in the 
American Bee Journal for November, 
1909, which I think can be substantia- 
ted only in part. 


In my candid opinion, from past ex- 
perience, results go to show that too 
much importance is given the matter of 
coaxing bees by the use of bait-combs 
in section-honey supers. This in due re- 
gard for any advantages found in their 
use, for we all know the importance of 
having the bees of surplus colonies early 
at work in the supers. 


How to do this effectually has been a 
matter of no little concern, and, to the 
point of being satisfactory, bait-combs 
cannot fully commend _ themselves, 
though they are an aid to a certain end. 


I wish to describe a manner of oper- 
ating dilatory colonies, showing that 
changed conditions will produce results 
far more satisfactory than the continual 
use of baits. 

With me, it became evident that these 
lingering colonies were the ones that 
swarmed, and that those which entered 
the supers without coaxing went through 
the season without a sign of this ever- 
existing drawback. Granting any pos- 
sible exceptions to this rule, it is likewise 
true that such lingering colonies, after 
having been baited, will swarm out when 
the sections are not yet one-half com- 
pleted. In this case the baits served only 
an end, but failed to pay the master for 
the time used in the care and preparation 
of the previous year’s cull stock. Then, 
on the other hand, the fact that a colony 
was remarkably early at work in the 
supers after being baited, is no criterion, 
for very possibly that same colony would 
respond as quickly without baits. So 
often has this been the case that I feel 
safe in writing this, knowing other 
comb-honey producers are laboring with 
the same obstinate troubles. 


Since arriving at the aforesaid con- 
clusions, I began the practice of follow- 
ing the large-hive idea and adopted the 
10-frame Langstroth, perfected a system 
of operation including the hive of new 


swarms in small hive-bodies. 
sured the earliness of section 


I was as- 

work is 
due, not to the direct influence of baits, 
but to the more remarkable condition of 
the brood-nest and natual propensity of 
the queen’s progeny, more or less mani- 


fest from the source of nectar. Hiving 
these new swarms in small hive-bodies, 
with a super added, has the effect of im- 
mediate section work, with all the ad- 
vantages favoring a full harvest. For 
hiving purposes I use a Danzenbaker 1Io0- 
frame body with full sheets of comb 
foundation, allowing the bees this domi- 
cile throughout the surplus season, trans- 
ferring in the fall to the standard 1o0- 
frame Langstroth hive-bodies. At this 
time, if the occasion requires, requeen- 
ing is practiced, though in either case 
the method used in transferring is quite 
the same. I shake the bees from the 
Danzenbaker frames as in “shook” 
swarming, returning the combs to the 
hive-body, then place the whole over the 
Langstroth hive with an escape-board 
between. After a proper time has been 
allowed the transferred colony to get 
reconciled, the bees are encouraged to 
rob out their previously-gathered stores 
when they are made ready for winter on 
the summer stands. 

I believe in large colonies, and conse- 
quently a large hive is needed in spring 
to permit of a prolific queen doing her 
utmost. The 8-frame Langstroth hive 
necessitates much care and atten- 
tion, often containing a surplus of last 
year’s honey and pollen, preventing the 
queen’s energy. With the 10-frame 
Langstroth this predominating feature 
is never a drawback, and it is easier to 
add than take from, in the event of too 
much dry comb, consequently this 
standard is preferred, since crop results 
are as satisfactory as when the 8-frame 
Langstroth hive is used exclusively. 


too 


From observation, it is also a simpler 
matter to know which of the colonies 
would need baits, and these are en- 
couraged to swarm, as would be the 
case sooner or later, anyway, while the 
others are left alone, generally going 
through the season intact. 

All this goes to show that there is 
more in changed conditions than with 
the trouble of depending on baits, in so 
so far as this locality has to do with the 
methods of production. Having a re- 
gard for others differently situated, it is 
desired that they consider these funda- 
mental principles in lieu of bait-sections 
in supers, and see whether production 
isn’t very largely increased. Because I 
find the foregoing a direct improvement 
is no criterion, still the hiving of new 
swarms n small hive-bodies for the sea- 
on, must commend itself to comb-honey 
producers more favorably than other 
methods having less advantages. The 
labor connected with the transferring 
business is within itself a matter un- 
worthy of consideration, as with large 
parent colonies, swarming never exceeds 
20 percent, and many seasons as low as 
5 percent. 

Therefore my experience seeks sup- 
port, and is given with a hope that at 
least some one can add a mite to this 
manner of getting dilatory bees in the 
supers early. 

Vienna, N. J. 
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Sale of Bulk Comb Compared 
With Section Comb Honey 


BY L. R. DOCKERY, 


My experience in the production of 
junk, chunk, canned or bulk comb honey 
covers a period of the last 3 of 11 years 
which I have devoted to bee-keeping. 
From this experience, I, like most others 
who have marketed this kind of honey, 
learn that it pays best. The task of put- 
ting up bulk-comb honey is a very dis- 
agreeable one. It is a task I look for- 
ward to as drudgery, and look back on 
with relief. Also the method most gen- 
erally used in packing is another dis- 
agreeable feature, and it seems that a 
more attractive method should be the 
rule. 

I am making a specialty of bee-keep- 
ing, however, and have gained my liveli- 
hood in this way for the past several 
years, and expect to continue to do so 
in the years to come. However, in all 
vocations, as well as all lives, we have 
the thorns as well as the roses, and a 
great success is always attended with 
obstacles almost innumerable. 

In the year 1907, I bought 200 colon- 
ies of bees at Socorro, N. M., which 
were in a miscellaneous lot of hives. 
Standard hives and supers were ordered 
in which to transfer them, but owing to 
the delay in delivering the goods, the 
honey-flow had been on some time before 
transferring was begun, and during this 
time the stronger colonies were build- 
ing up rapidly. It was plainly apparent 
that they would be able to store a sur- 
plus, if the room was provided, and for 
this reason, the supers belonging to the 
original lot, which were not provided 
with frames, were put on, and the combs 
were built to the cover. This was done 
with the idea in mind that the honey 
thus secured could be sold as “strained,” 
and the wax sold separately. 

Out of this lot of hives something like 
2,000 pounds of bulk comb-honey was ob- 
tained. After being cut out, this honey 
showed such fine color, and looked so 
well, that I decided to sell the whole lot 
as bulk-comb instead of “strained.” But 
as all readers of the bee-papers know, 
New Mexico is a country where section 
comb-honey is produced almost exclus- 
ively, and the offering of this for sale 
seemed rather an uncertain undertaking. 
I was expecting to make a cross-country 
trip, however, and decided to take 
samples of this honey with me. This I 
did, and met with immediate success, 
for every merchant approached gave me 
his order, and almost all of them mailed 
second and third orders for this kind 
of honey. These orders continued to 
come in long after the 2,000 pounds had 
been disposed of. Some of the mer- 
chants that had sent in orders and failed 
to get them filled, asked for quotations 
when the next season opened. This I 
did, stating that I had no bulk-comb 
honey but could fill their orders with 
section comb; but strange as it may 
seem, not one order did I receive! 


There was a slight difference in the 
price of the bulk comb and the section 
comb honey, on account of the fact that 
the section is a more expensive way of 
producing it. Until this time I did not 


realize that the ready sale for the bulk 
comb honey was accounted for by reas- 
on of its being put up this way, and I do 
not think the slight difference made in 
the price of the two kinds had anything 
to do with the slow sale of the section 
comb honey. I have seen many people, 
who, on seeing a section of comb honey 
the first time, declared it to be artificial, 
while no one seeing the comb in bulk 
will be suspicious of its purity. This 
may be one reason for the popularity of 
the bulk comb as compared with the sec- 
tion honey. 

At the close of 1908, I sold out in New 
Mexico, and came to Texas. The man 
who purchased my interests there tells 
me, in a recent communication, that on 
account Of the bungling work of an in- 
experienced bee-keeper .in putting in 
foundation in frames, about 2,000 
pounds of honey had to be sold as bulk 
comb, and that he found a very ready 
sale for it. Encouraged by this, he ex- 
pects to abandon the use of sections, and 
devote all his time to the production of 
bulk-comb honey. 


With these seeming successes of the 
sale of bulk-comb honey in a country 
where section comb is the rule, I am led 
to believe, that anywhere it is produced 
and offered for sale, a like success 
would be realized. 

Goliad, Tex. 
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Black or European Foul Brood 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


It is with interest that I always read 
anything from the pen of Dr. C. C. Mil- 
ler, but it was more than usual interest 
thut held me while I read what he had 
to say on pages 394-5 of the Lecember 
number of the American Bee Journal 
for 1909, regarding his experience with 
“European Foul Brood.” The way he 
spread the disease by changing frames, 
took me back to the year 1872, when, 
during January of that year, I purchased 
some empty combs of a man whose bees 
had died over “the brimstone pit” the 
fall before, because he thought the col- 
onies too weak in bees to winter. I no- 
ticed a few cells of capped brood scat- 
tered here and there in some of the 
combs, but then being a novice in bee- 
keeping, and not having known or heard 
anything of American foul brood, I fit- 
ted these combs into frames, and so dur- 
ing the summer, like Dr. Miller, “did my 
level best” to scatter and = spread it 
throughout the whole apiary, by setting 
in those frames filled with combs one or 
two in different hives throughout the 
bee-vyard. Before I got through with 
the job of curing a whole apiary during 
that fall and the next year, I became 
fully aware of what American foul 
brood is; and from the fall of 1873 to 
the present time I have not had a single 
cell containing that dreaded disease in 
either of my apiaries. 

Time went on and as the year 1900 
drew on apace I heard of a disease 


called “Black Brood” as being in the 
eastern part of this State, but from real, 
practical experience I knew nothing of 
what it was till about four years ago. 
However, away back in the latter eight- 
ies I ran across some brood in one of my 


hives that set me to trembling lest I had 
a case of the old trouble, yet it was not 
the old disease of 1872-3. I shut the 
hive and let the colony entirely alone for 
4 weeks, as the colony was _ strong 
enough to defend itself from robber- 
bees. At the end of that time, just at 
night, I again opened this hive, and 
found no trace of anything wrong, the 
same as Dr. Miller tells of his No. 13. 

For a whole year I kept everything 
about that colony separate from any- 
thing else in the apiary, for fear of some 
contagion, but as nothing more was seen 
of it this colony was used with the rest 
for any and all purposes. Time passed, 
and in the latter nineties I found one 
day, about the first of June, two colonies 
which had the same thing, only to a still 
worse extent. These colonies were closed 
for a month, the same as the one was 
ten years before, and on opening again, 
not a single cell was found that showed 
aught but perfect brood. Having the 
experience of the other before me, I 
paid no further attention to the matter. 
About two weeks later foul brood in- 
spectors Stevens and Stewart, of this 
State, called on me, and examined sev- 
eral of my colonies. I took them pur- 
posely to these two colonies, although T 
told them nothing regarding what J 
knew of their past, only requesting them 
to be very particular in their examina- 
tion, because if there was any disease 
amongst my bees I desired to know it. 

They both pronounced all the colon- 
ies they had looked at as perfect, and on 
their going away, I asked them to de- 
scribe black brood for me. As soon as 
they did this I knew that those two col- 
onies, had (the first of June) what was 
known as black brood, and so I kept all 
that belonged to them separate for two 
years. At the end of two years, as noth- 
ing further came of the matter, I paid 
no more attention to these two hives, es- 
pecially, as they, like Dr. Miller’s No. 13, 
gave about the best results of any of my 
colonies. 

Four years ago last spring, my part- 
ner, Mr. Clark, established a small out- 
apiary near the one I had, and, when 
winter approached, he put 11 of his col- 
onies in the farmer’s cellar with my 30, 
and moved 9g of his 20 colonies near a 
piece of woodland, where we had de- 
cided to locate all of the out-apiary bees 
the next spring. In this cellar, with our 
41 colonies of bees, was stored about 5 
tons of cabbage, which, owing to low 
prices, were allowed to remain all the 
time the bees were in the cellar, and 
when the bees were taken out, the stench 
from the cabbage was anything but 
pleasant to our nostrils, although the 
bees had apparently wintered perfectly. 
The latter part of May every one of 
Mr. Clark’s 11 colonies wintered in this 
cellar, and 19 of out of my 30, had 
black brood, some of them being so bad 
that fully half of the brood was dead in 
the cells, while not one of the 9 colonies 
wintered outside showed any signs of 
the disease, nor did they that summer. 
At the time, we thought the cabbage 
had much to do with the matter, but 
at “this distance” I think it very doubtful. 

Mr. Clark shook all of his diseased 
colonies on foundation, the same as Dr. 
Miller tells of doing, and as far as was 
seen that year, all thus shaken were 
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He asked me if I was not 
going to shake mine, and I told him I 
thought not, especially if he would risk 
matters with his colonies which were 


prosperous. 


with mine, asourbeeswere out of “sight 
and hearing” of other colonies, in a se- 
cluded spot under the protection of this 
large piece of woodland. He said he did 
not care so long as he could hold the 
matter there where it was and not spread 
it among other bees. I doubled all the 
colonies which were likely to succumb, 
and succeeded in getting a fairly good 
crop of section honey from the whole, 
although the number was quite largely 
reduced by doubling. Dr. Miller tells us 
that he marked all colonies having from 
I to 20 diseased larve “bad,” and all 
having more than this as “very bad.” 
Those having from I to 20 cells with me 
were marked with an X; those having 
from 20 to 200, were marked with XX, 
while those having from 200 to nearly 
half the cells containing this diseased 
brood were marked XXX. Thus I 
could tell in the future all about what 
had been in any of these diseased colo- 
ies. 

After the harvest of white honey was 
over, and the sections were removed, 
only 5 colonies showed any signs of the 
disease, and these 5 only a few cells; 
while all of Mr. Clark’s, both those 
which he had shaken on foundation, and 
those not having the disease in the 
spring, were all right. Strange to say, 
only one of those showing sings of the 
disease at his time was marked XXX, 
two being marked X, so that those con- 
sidered the worst in June did not so con- 
tinue to the end of the honey harvest, as 
there were more at first of the XXX 
than of the others. All had normal 
quantity of bees for winter, together with 
necessary stores to carry them through. 
Owing to heavy winds, blowing in just 
in the right direction, the snow piled in 
very deeply around that part of the 
woodland where the bees were, so that 
the colonies became too warm, started 
brood-rearing and when spring opened 
the larger part of both Mr. Clark’s and 
my own had succumbed, or were very 
weak, and spring-dwindled. 

When June arrived I had only 3 col- 
onies left, and of these one was marked 
with an X, one with XX, while the third 
was marked with XXX. On opening 
these hives not a trace of black or Euro- 
pean foul brood could be found in eith- 
er of these three colonies, while 2 of the 
colonies which Mr. Clark had shaken on 
foundation the year before showed the 
disease, one of them quite badly. 

Mr. Stevens, the inspector for this 
locality, came around on his tour of in- 
spection. After telling him all that had 
been done and what had not been done, 
he was requested to examine carefully 
the 3 hives marked with X, XX, XXX, 
especially this last, to see if he could 
find a single trace of any disease in that 
colony. He not only very carefully 
looked all the unsealed larve over, but 
he uncapped hundreds of those which 
were sealed, and after this rigid inspec- 
tion he said he was compelled to pro- 
nounce each of the 3 colonies free from 
all disease. And they have shown no 
signs of the disease since. 

Those of Mr. Clark’s, having been 
shaken the previous year, but showing 





the disease again, were allowed to re- 
main without further attention, and the 
out-apiary is today free from the disease, 
as far as can be discovered. 


As this article is already too long, I 
will leave what I wish to say further for 
the next number of the American Bee 
Journal. 
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3.---Bee-Talks for Beginners 


BY JIMSON RAGWEED, OF INDIANA. 


Late FEEDING oF BEEs. 

Mr. RaGweep:—I have one colony of bees, 
very strong and much honey, but the honey 
is all sealed over. Our minister thinks they 
should be fed, and he gave me your name and 
address and has told me about your bees. 
During the warm days I fed them a spoonful 
of syrup, or what I ‘could pour on the alight- 
ing-board without it dripping away, and they 
actually were very hungry; but since the 
weather is cool they refuse to eat more. How 
should I proceed? Perhaps this question is 
unusual, but I am a beginner, and any in- 
formation will be thankfully received. I de- 
rive much pleasure in caring for my bees, 
especially since 1 am alone in the world. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. Saran B. Goon. 

Dear Mrs. Goop:—I have your kind 
letter about your bees, and I take pleas- 
ure in replying. Your question is not 
unusual, but I think you have a wrong 
impression as to their need of more 
stores. Being strong in numbers and an 
abundance of sealed stores is a most ex- 
cellent condition, and I think that no im- 
mediate attention is required. Feeding, 
when required, should be done inside the 
hive, so that no robber-bees can inter- 
fere, and the bees then deposit the syrup 
in the comb and consume it as required. 
3y this mail I am sending a copy of a 
bee-paper, and I believe you would be 
much pleased with one of the bee-books 
which you will see advertised. 

With kindest wishes, 
Jimson RAGWEED. 


STIMULATIVE FEEDING IN SPRING. 

Dear Uncie Jimson:—Our bees did not do 
very well last season, but we will have an 
abundance of white clover this year, and pa 
wants me to write and ask your opinion about 
spring feeding, or what you call stimulative 
feeding. 

You ask about Nathan. Yes, he still calls 
every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. Last 
Sunday evening he staid till 11 o’clock, and 
then ma rapped on the floor upstairs, and he 
went right home; but he came back Wednes- 
day evening. Ma has just found out that 
Nathan smokes a pipe, and so I don’t know 
just what we will do yet. 

We all send our love to Thursea, Sam, and 
the twins. E.Lsig RAGWEED. 


My Dear Etsit:—Jimson has gone to 
Peru today to attend a swine-breeders’ 
meeting, and I thought I would write 
you. About stimulative feeding, Jimson 
says he knows some good, progressive 
bee-men who practice the method, but 
after trying it repeatedly he does not be- 
lieve in it. He says he gets best results 
by doing his feeding all in the fall, and 
then in the spring, about the time the 
bees get their first pollen, he goes 
through each hive, brushing off bottom- 
boards and placing outside combs, that 
contain most honey, next to the cluster. 
Such colonies for us build up faster than 
those which we have tried to stimulate. 
When we tried spring feeding for stimu- 
lating, it seemed that the bees were en- 


ticed to fly out, under the impression that 
flowers were secreting, and at every 
burst of sunshine they would start out, 
and such colonies suffered with spring 
dwindling, and just at the time of year 
when every bee counts. 
We are all well except Eva. I pinned 

a red shawl around her and she and 
Steve went out in the yard to play, and 
our turkey gobbler attacked her. She is 
not hurt, but badly scared. 

Your aunt, 

THURSEA RAGWEED. 


Keepinc Sections CLEean. 


Cousin Jimson:—At the reunion Ci and I 
took a look at your comb honey in your bee- 
shed, and I want to ask you how to keep 
your sections so nice and clean. I have a 
lot of honey just as fine as yours, but the 
tops of my sections are fearfully stained. I 
use the very best hives and finest polished sec- 
tions, and a heavy cloth over each super. 

We are going to kill hogs next week. Can't 
you bring your family and come over? We 
had intended to butcher this week, but the 
moon will not be right till next week 

ArCHIE RAGWEED. 

Dear ArcHieE:—I think I understand 
why your sections are soiled. Some 
years ago all hives were constructed 
with no bee-space on frames or sections, 
but now all hives are supplied with a 
bee-space of about three-sixteenths of 
an inch, so that when we place the cover 
we do not kill the bees, and they can 
pass over one section to the other. With 
this bee-space neither propolis nor bur- 
combs are deposited, and when you use 
the cloth you are spoiling the very feat- 
ure that is valuable in your hives. In 
the old hives the cloth was essential, 
but it should be omitted now. 

There is a new calf in our barn, and 
we can not very well come next week. 

Jimson RAGWEED. 
(To be Continued) 
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How to Make Honey-Vinegar 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


I am going to make some honey-vinegar next 
summer, and would like to have you tell me 
how to make it. 

1. Where would be the best place to keep 
the barrel in the summer, in the shade or in 


the hot sun? 
9 


2. Where would be the best place to keep 
it in winter, in the cellar or up-stairs? My 
cellar is damp in winter. 

3. Do you put anything in the vinegar to 
make it stronger? If so, when would you put 
it in the barrel, after the water and honey are 
in the barrel? 

4. What part water and what honey is best? 

5. How long does it take the vinegar to 
form? ; 

6. What temperature should it be to make 
it work well? WISCONSIN. 

I like to see the matter on which in- 
formation is wanted put into the shape 
of questions, so these questions are very 
appropriate, for they indicate about what 
the average bee-keepers wants to know 
on the matter of vinegar-making. 

I will, however, not follow the line 
they indicate, but will try to answer 
them while handling the subject from 
one end to the other. I have already, 
at different times, discussed this manu- 
facture, but after secing and tasting the 
different samples of vinegar exhibited 
at State Fairs in which I was judge—in 
Illinois, Kansas, etc.—I conclude that as 
yet, there are very few persons who suc- 
ceed in making good vinegar out of 
honey. So this will probably be useful 
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to many. My aim is to give the most 
simple method by which any apiarist 
may be able to make honey-vinegar with- 
out putting himself to any inconvenience, 
or making elaborate preparations. 

Let me first say that [ have not found 
it profitable to make honey-vinegar on 
an extensive scale. It could, no doubt, 
be sold at a handsome margin if suffi- 
ciently advertised. But each family uses 
so little of this condiment that the adver- 
tising of it must be carried on by firms 
who handle other merchandise of the 
same kind—spices, oil, tea, coffee. If 
we cannot make a special advertising 
plan, we must be content with a local 
sale among our neighbors, who, when 
they ascertain the high grade of our vin- 
egar, will gladly pay us from 25 to 40 
cents per gallon for it. Each apiarist 
can, in the course of a season, readily 
sell two or three barrels of it at least. 
If you give it special attention you may 
sell more. The main advantage of it 
is that you can in this manner dispose of 
a quantity of inferior honey at paying 
figures, 

The first thing to bear in mind is, that 
in order to change a sweet article into 
acetic acid (the acid of vinegar,) it is 
necessary for that sweet to. pass first 
through an alcoholic fermentation. Both 
the alcoholic and the acetic may be car- 
ried on at the same time, but the one 
must always have the precedence, and 
the more thorough this fermentation is, 
the more thorough will be the other. It 
is also necessary to know that if the 
amount of sweet is too great—great 
enough to produce more than 14 percent 
of alcohol in the liquid—the time will 
come when the alcohol produced will 
destroy all ferment, both alcoholic and 
acetic. In that case the honey-water 
would be sweet—alcoholic and acetic at 
the same time. This would make a poor 
article. It is therefore well to make 
the honey-water just sweet enough, and 
not too sweet. It is also well to give the 
alcoholic fermentation full headway be- 
fore inducing the acetic to begin. 

A pound and a half of honey in a gal- 
lon of rain-water is about the best pro- 
portion for vinegar. But if you were 
simply to mix the two, you might meet 
the conditions I struck at my first at- 
tempt. Mixing water with honey, in 
about the proper ratio, and knowing that 
plenty of air was needed, I put the mix- 
ture into earthen jars holding from 4 to 
10 gallons each, and left it to take care 
of itself. I succeded in having only a de- 
caying fermentation. My honey-water 
became ropy and insipid, and refused to 
sour. Ropiness is a disease of liquids, 
viscosity, which allows them to run in a 
thread, as a glutinous substance. My 
father, who was then living, and was 
better informed than I was, but had had 
no hand in this proceeding, asked me to 
read a little French treatise on the mak- 
ing of wine vinegar. Later I read sev- 
eral scientific descriptions of the manner 
of changing sweets into alcohol, and I 
readily perceived where I had failed. 

The European scientists, especially the 
German and the French, have handled 
the question of honey-wines, honey-vine- 
gar, and mead, in all their phases. This 
question of decaying honey-water has 
been explained by them. They tell us 


that in gathering the honey from the 
blossoms the bees also gather (mechan- 
ically and without purpose on their part) 
many different germs found on plants 
and in the air. So honey brought in 
from the fields contains all sorts of 
germs. It is for us to develop those 
germs which will serve our purpose if 
they thrive, and destroy the others or 
prevent their spread. The honey on 
which I failed did not contain any germs 
suitable to start the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion. As to the acetic, its germs are so 
thoroughly scattered through the ambi- 
ent atmosphere that it is usually not 
necessary to produce it artificially, but, 
as I said before, the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion must precede the acetic; the germs 
of vinegar will not feed on sugar. 

When you have decided on the quanti- 
ty of vinegar you desire to make, you 
should secure good barrels. Iron-bound 
barrels are the best, provided they do 
not leak. If they were to leak you will 
remember that nothing rusts iron like 
vinegar, and in a little while the iron 
hoops would be eaten through. Wooden 
hoops are very good, but are more apt 
to get out of place. The barrels must 
be free from musty smell. An empty 
whisky-barrel or a syrup-barrel of good 
quality will do. A cider-barrel will do if 
it has not been allowed to remain open 
or unwashed after emptying. Perhaps 
it will be as well to say how to keep a 
barrel clean after emptying it. 

After emptying a barrel which has 
contained either sweet cider, hard cider 
or claret, rinse it thoroughly with plenty 
of water. If residues or dregs stick to 
the bottom, you will readily remove 
them by taking an old piece of cistern 
pump chain and rolling the barrel about, 
after having inserted the chain through 
the bung-hole. To make it more easy to 
remove, tie the end of it to a string 
passing through the bung-hole. Then 
let the barrel drain dry, burn a little 
brimstone in it, and bung it tight; it will 
remain sweet until you are ready to use 
it again. For vinegar purposes, if the 
barrel is thoroughly dried, it will not get 
moldy or musty, even if not brimstoned. 
If the barrels used had a musty smell, 
when employed for vinegar, no decent 
housekeeper would accept any of it for 
a gift, let alone paying you a good price 
for it. 

Select your honey; honey-dew will do 
as well as any. Use one and a half 
pounds for each gallon desired. Put it 
in a boiler and heat it to about 180 de- 
grees, taking care not to scorch it, which 
would give it a molasses taste. This 
also would injure its sale, for the taste 
of caramel is very persistent. Mixing it 
with water will avoid burning. The heat 
is for the purpose of destroying all 
germs. Of course you may use it raw, 
and accidentally secure the alcoholic fer- 
mentation at once. In that case you take 
some chances. Once the alcoholic fer- 
mentation is started, however, there is 
little to be feared of anything else, and 
the vinegar fermentation will soon fol- 
low, if the air be not excluded. 

If the honey used is unripe, it will 
take more of it for the same quantity 
of vinegar, since it is more aqueous. 
Diluted honey-water, secured by wash- 
ing of cappings and of vessels having 


contained honey, and in which the pro- 
portion of honey is not exactly known, 
may be tested for this purpose, by the 
use of a fresh egg floating in the liquid. 
If the egg sinks, there is too little honey. 
The portion of its shell showing above 
the surface of the liquid should be about 
equal in size to a dime. A little more or 
a little less does not matter. Chas. F. 
Muth used only a pound of honey to the 
gallon of water; some persons use 2 
pounds for the same measure. Half 
way between the two seems to me the 
best proportion for a good, strong ar- 
ticle. 

The temperature at which vinegar 
makes best is, according to some Euro- 
pean authorities, about 86 degrees Fahr., 
or 30 C. But the exact temperature is 
not of importance, so that it does not 
fall below 70, especially during the first 
or vinous fermentation. To start the 
fermentation readily, the honey-water 
should be put warm into the barrels, 
somewhere below 100 degrees. Then 
add some fruit-juices that have not been 
boiled, grape-juice preferred. But 
cherry, raspberry, or other juices in con- 
siderable quantities will readily start 
the action, say a gallon or more to the 
barrel. 

At first, if the weather be warm, there 
will be quite an effervescence brought 
about within two or three days, and the 
barrels would best be not quite full, say 
within 5 or 6 inches of the bung. The 
fermentation is very active when once 
started and if you left the barrel 
bunged you might have an explosion. 
In making claret, as we do not wish to 
allow vinegar fermentation, we protect 
the bung-holes of the casks with a sand- 
bag. An inexperienced man, in making 
claret, dropped the bungsinto bung-holes 
of two large 600 gallon casks, thinking 
that the gas would lift them to escape. 
But the moisture formed over the liquid 
in the first few hours swelled the wood, 
the bungs held and the heads of those 
casks, 2 inches in thickness, were warped 
out until the liquid could make its es- 
cape. So be sure that the barrel is open. 
If you are after vinegar, plenty of air 
will be acceptable, and the acetic fer- 
mentation may begin very shortly after 
the other. A very fine brass or tin 
straimer, such as they use on milk-pails, 
will keep out flies and gnats, which are 
readily attracted. Ordinary wire-screen 
is too coarse, and, besides, would at once 
deteriorate from the gases which escape. 

To be Continued. 
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Planning for the Coming Bee- 
Season 


BY J. C. FRANK. 


The season of the year is here when 
plans for the coming summer should be 
well matured. A large part of the suc- 
cess of the season depends upon the 
planning, and thought given to it. While 
it is true that no amount of planning can 
make up for poor execution, it is also 
true that the most diligent efforts can 
not atone for lack of fvrethought. 
Planning for the coming season should 
be done in the light of knowledge of 
previous years, and that gained by ob- 
servation of the work of others. The 
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one mistake that is found among bee- 
keepers everywhere is the failure to 
study the work of the past, and profit 
thereby. 

In every locality there are outstanding 
successes and outstanding failures. 
These may be of a single crop, or they 
may extend to all branches of apicul- 
tural work. There could not be this va- 
riation when conditions as to nectar-pro- 
ducing plants, etc., are similar, without 
some reason. Why has one failed and 
another succeeded? Have you ever tak- 
en the trouble to solve the problems 
thus presented in your own experience, 
and that of your neighboring bee-keep- 
ers? If not, you have been missing one 
of the most valuable sources of practical 
information. 

Sometimes the reason why is not so 
easily determined, but in most cases the 
thinking man can find it, and when he 
has learned to hunt for these hidden 
treasures, and then uses them in his 
apiary, puts them into practice, he is in 
a fair way to achieve the success every 
man prizes. The writer has seen men in 
what were called poor localities achieve 
better results than their neighboring bee- 
keepers with much better conditions. 
The one had given thought and energy 
to his work; the other had not. The 
fact is, that too many of us have never 
learned to think and reason. We have 
accepted the traditions and customs 
handed down to us without questioning 
their value, or determining the reasons 
for their use. They may suit our con- 
ditions, or they may not, and until we 
know we cannot keep bees intelligently. 

The bee-keeper should be the greatest 
reasoner on earth. He has every con- 
dition favorable for the development 
of reasoning powers. He is breathing 
the pure, fresh air continually, is furn- 
ished with an abundance of healthful 
exercises, and has before him, always, 
problems for his solution, changing a 
hundred times every day to meet con- 
stantly changing conditions. No need to 
go into one of the so-called professions 
to develop the mind; the opportunity is 
before him continually. 

Why, then, is the ordinary bee-keep- 
ers not a reasoner? Because he works by 
rote rather than by reason. If a bee-keep- 
er moves into a new locality and fol- 
lows methods in advance of his fellow 
bee-keepers, he will be watched closely, 
and, if he succeeds, his methods will 
gradually become the common ptactice 
of the neighborhood. His neighbor bee- 
keepers borrow his methods, or often 
unconsciously slip into them.  Bee- 
keepers by rote, they have adopted the 
practices of the successful one without 
caring to find out why they are supe- 
rior to their own. They have cheated 
themselves out of the mental develop- 
ment they might have had, and have 
degenerated into mere imitators, instead 
of workers and investigators. 

These criticisms do not hold true of 
all bee-keepers, but of too large a per- 
centage of them. There are men in 
every community who are thinking, rea- 
soning, and investigating men, and are 
of inestimable value to their neighbor- 
ing bee-keepers, and to  apicultural 
work everywhere. All honor to them. 
But there should be more of them. 

Dodge City, Kans. 


Bees and Horticulture 


Read before the Missouri Horticultural Society 
BY M. E. DARBY. 
State Inspector af Apiarics for Missouri. 


A delightful combination; rich in na- 
ture study; full of practical and scien- 
tific research and moral teachings. In 
their life and habits, their relationship 
and mutual dependence, the one upon the 
other, we find a most beautiful and use- 
ful lesson in the harmony of nature— 
one which holds us in wonder and 
amazement, while we consider the mar- 
velous provision in nature for the accom- 
plishing of good results and the preven- 
tion of waste. Here we find the one get- 
ting its food supply from the other, out 
of a product—honey and pollen—that 
would otherwise be wasted; and, while 
so doing, is unwittingly performing a 
service that means the perpetuation of 
the species of the other. Hence we find 
that the profusion of nectar-bearing 
flowers, which are so generously pro- 
duced all over the country, in cultivated 
orchards, fields, pastures and gardens, to 
be absolutely necessary for the well-be- 
ing of the bees. While, on the other 
hand, the bees and other insects are a 
necessity to the fertilization of the 
flowers, and the production of seed for 
the perpetuation of their kind. 

To enable the uninformed to better 
understand this relationship, let us brief- 
ly notice the construction of the flower, 
the arrangement of its parts, the func- 
tions performed; then the means for its 
pollenization, and the special adapta- 
tion of the honev-bee to this work. 

The flower, which is but a special de- 
velopment of the leaf growth, is pecu- 
liarly arranged in itself for some spe- 
cial purpose; and those modified leaves 
are converted into special parts or or- 
gans to accomplish this prearranged pur- 
pose, viz., reproduction. For this end, 
these modified members are developed 
into two sets of organs, beautifully and 
systematically arranged. 

1st. The outer or floral envelope, con- 
sisting of the calyx and corolla, which 
serve for protection and attraction. 

2d. The inner or essential organs, 
consisting of the stamens and pistils. 
The functions that these perform bear 
a true resemblance to sex in the animal 
kingdom. The stamens, or male organs, 
the anthers of which are the principal 
parts, these contain the pollen-grains or 
fertilizing element. When the anthers 
are ripe they burst open and the pollen- 
grains are ready to be transferred to 
the receptive surface of the stigma. 

The pistils, or female organs, consist 
of the ovary or seed-receptacle, contain- 
ing the ovules, the style and stigma. 
The stigma is the upper portion of the 
pistil, which when ripe presents a vis- 
cid surface which receives the fertiliz- 
ing element from the stamens. These 
essential organs may be contained in 
the same flower, or they may be in dif- 
ferent flowers, and on different plants or 
trees. 

THE FERTILIZATION OF THE FLOWER 


In most plants there is a prepotency 
to foreign pollen; in others, the flowers 
are absolutely sterile to their own pol- 
len; in others the essential organs come 
to maturity at separate times; still oth- 


ers have the stamens in one flower and 
the pistils in another. This shows a wise 
provision in nature to prevent self-fertil- 
ization. Here we see the wisdom in the 
forces back of nature in providing the 
tempting sweets to entice insect visitors. 
Darwin summed this subject up by say- 
ing: “Nature abhors perpetual self-fer- 
tilization.” 

To accomplish perfect pollenization of 
flowers, so that a generous crop of seed 
or fruit may be secured, some animate 
or inanimate agencies must largely be 
depended upon to perform this service. 
In some plants and trees the pollen is of 
a dry or powdery nature, and produced 
in great abundance, so that the wind or 
inanimate agency does the important 
work, But in many cultivated fruits, the 
pollen produced is more of a sticky na- 
ture, and not produced so abundantly, 
and not so easily carried by the wind, 
making it necessary for some animate 
agencies, such as bees and other insects, 
to perform the greater part of this ser- 
vice. To induce insects to visit the flow- 
ers and perform this mission, nature 
placed a tiny drop of nectar, which is 
suitable for insect food, in the bottom 
of the flower in such a manner that, to 
obtain it, the insect must come in contact 
with the essential organs as it goes from 
flower to flower getting its food. Here 
the bees render a very valuable service 
to mankind, as pollen distributors—a 
service that we do not appreciate as we 
should, for the reason of our inability to 
measure the exact amount of service 
rendered, and, further, there are no es- 
tablished wages for a bee’s day’s work, 
whether it be organized or unorganized 
labor. Yet the bee knows full well what 
reward it will get, or what the penalty 
will be, if it “knocks off” and “goes on a 
strike,” while the golden grains of pol- 
len and silver drops of nectar are evap- 
orating and wasting in a field that will 
be fruitless. 

The bee is especially adapted to the 
work of distributing pollen, by being 
provided with a long, flexible tongue for 
lapping up the tempting sweets secreted 
in the nectaries of the flowers; its hind 
legs are provided with a pair of pollen- 
baskets, in which it carries great pellets 
of pollen to its hive, to be used in the 
preparation of food for the larval bees; 
its body is covered with a number of fine 
hairs or bristles, which gather the pollen- 
grains as the bee goes from flower to 
flower in search of pollen and honey. 

While the bee is busy in gathering its 
precious loads to carry home to its hive, 
it is incidentally carrying the ripe pol- 
len-grains from one flower to another, 
and brushing them on the receptive stig- 
ma; thus performing an act, as it were, 
of “touching the button” and sending 
the current of life down into the baby 
fruits, fertilizing the ovules, and causing 
the development of seed and fruit. Im- 
proper pollination results in a failure of 
fruit to set, or in its dropping before ri- 
pening. It has been asserted by those 
who have made the subject a careful 
study, that the work done by bees in pol- 
len distribution is worth more to human- 
itv than the crop of honey produced. 

A majority of our fruits are evidences 
of the bees’ good work. A large number 
of them have come as chance seedlings, 
being a product of varieties then exist- 
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ing, mixed in the bloom by the bees; 
the ripened seed thus produced being 
dropped in some out-of-the-way place 
where it germinated and grew, having 
its struggles for life and sustenance, un- 
til it’s beautiful, tempting fruit brought 


it into favor with man. It was then cul- 
tivated with care, and new plants start- 
ed from it by some system of propaga- 
tion, such as budding, grafting, layering 
or cuttings, whereby this valuable fruit 
may be produced with certainty, and be 
of use to man. It is sometimes very dif- 
ficult to trace up these valuable chance 
seedlings, and place the credit for their 
existence where it properly belongs, and 
it should be mentioned here, and I do it 
with pleasure, that all the new and valu- 
able varieties of fruits, vegetables and 
flowers, are not the product of wind and 
insects. 

While nature may seem slow and 
somewhat reluctant in divulging her se- 
crets, yet to him who has proven himself 
capable and worthy, by years of patient 
toil, much thought, and careful investi- 
gation, she delivers the keys that un- 
lock her hidden forces. As_ subjects 
worthy of special mention in this noble 
work, we have a few horticultural gi- 
ants, such as Bailey, Burbank, and oth- 
ers, who have gotten close enough to the 
heart of Nature to obtain that key 
which has enabled them to accomplish 
such great good all along the line of hor- 
ticulture. Many new and choice fruits, 
vegetables and flowers are the products 
of their skillful hands. When these new 
productions are propagated in sufficient 
numbers, and set in commercial orch- 
ards, we find the majority of them re- 
quire the visits of the bee to “brush life 
into their baby fruits,” just the same as 
others. 

So man, with all his boastful preten- 
sions in controlling the lower forces of 
nature, would make a dismal failure in 
producing the abundant crops of fine 
fruit that supply the markets of the 
world, without the help of the industri- 
ous honey-bee. 


It is sometimes said that Nature 
makes no mistakes. Yet freaks are no 
uncommon occurrence. Sometimes we 
find coupled on a man’s shoulders a don- 
key’s head, exhibiting all the stubborn, 
kicking and self-willed disposition of the 
real animal. A very good illustration 
of this character, is that man who re- 
peatedly persists in spraying during fruit 
bloom, thus killing his friends—the bees 
—and injuring the bloom by poisoning 
the tender organs of the flower. Efforts 
to convince him of his error are in vain. 
He is at variance with the world, sadly 
out of harmony with himself, and you 
are forced to the conclusion that “to con- 
vince him against his will, he’ll be a mule 
still.” 

\ great many horticulturists are not 
bee-keepers, yet they should take that 
honest pride in helping to keep their 
neighbors’ bees, that is characteristic of 
the liberal-minded man who knows when 
he has been benefitted, and is willing to 
acknowledge the favor. This seems easy 
enough in the blooming spring-time, 
when all animated Nature is in tune with 
the Creator; when the very air that sur- 
rounds us seems to be laden with per- 
fumed poetry, set to notes almost divine, 


and everybody loves his neighbor. How- 
ever, when the latter part of the sum- 
mer arrives, if there should be a scar- 
city of honey-producing flowers, the bees’ 
short-comings are manifested; then, how 
soon the whole scene, stage and all, seems 
to tumble upside down, and rehearsal of 
prose—very common, every-day prose— 
mingled here and there with ugly nerve- 
grating epithets may be heard, out in the 
orchard, at the cider-press, and even in 
the kitchen around the preserve-kettles 
and jelly-pans. Bees, like human beings, 
are not without faults, and when the 
fruit-harvest comes on, they, like men, 
will go to collect a part of the crop that 
they have helped to produce. They, how- 
ever, take the rotting, cut, punctured or 
bruised—the very culls of the crop— 
while man takes the best and then is 
not satisfied; he wants to cheat some- 
body by placing these culls in the mid- 
dle of his boxes and barrels. 


Bees do not lead in the ugly work of 
puncturing sound fruits, as many people 
believe. Their mouth-parts are made 
for working soft wax, and not for cut- 
ting and puncturing; but they will 
quickly engage in the work of carrying 
off the spoils, when the skin is once 
broken or cracked, as it often is after a 
sudden flow of sap, or when punctured 
by birds, yellow jackets, wasps, curculio 
and other insect pests, or by fungus 
growth which causes rot, which is so 
often noticed in peaches, in which case 
the broken-down tissue presents such 
a slight change at first that it is unob- 
served by the fruit-grower until the bees, 
that are close observers, have detected it, 
and are at work trying to save what 
would otherwise go to waste. Then the 
fruit-grower comes in and says, “The 
bees are doing it; I see them at it; you 
can’t fool me!” He might with equal pro- 
priety say that the common, old, every- 
day buzzards were directly responsible 
for the death of some fine animal that 
he lost, because he found them feasting 
on its dead carcass. 


These fruit-juices are decidedly harm- 
ful to the bees; but here, again, we find 
them acting like some people—imbibing 
too freely of that which does them hurt. 
But men do not wait for drouth or fam- 
ine to cause them to hunt for the tempt- 
ing of peach and grape. It is in time of 
scarcity, and under the above-named 
conditions that the bees swarm to our 
fruits, cider-presses and kitchens, and 
we, trying to follow out the principles of 
the Golden Rule in the relations with 
our bee-keeping neighbor, learn then 
how much easier it is to be a Bear, than 
it is to forbear. 

In such occasions we should learn to 
use the “memory of services rendered, 
as oil for the rusty machinery of pa- 
tience.” Yet many people will spend 
much more time in grumbling and growl- 
ing about some slight loss of these 
culls, and a few accidental stings re- 
ceived, than they will in thankfulness for 
benefits measured to them in the half- 
bushel. 

Some people will magnify a bee-sting 
until it seems greater than a railroad ac- 
cident, and still seem to be unmindful of 
their own cruel words and unkind ac- 
tions, which may be stings of much long- 
er duration to some neighbor or friend. 


If the world would pay half the at- 
tention to the human stings that are in- 
flicted along the highway of life, in the 
wild, delirious scramble for wealth, posi- 
tion, and power, that some people pay to 
an occasional bee-sting, what an uplift 
society could receive! 

The colony inside the hive, again like 
human society, often maintains a large 
number of drones, which live by the 
toils of others; but, toward the approach 
of cold weather, the society of the hive 
kills or drives out its drones, while hu- 
man society increases the number and 
gives them increased privileges. If the 
workers or producers in human society 
should deal thus with their drones, and 
public leeches, there would be an exodus 
to tropical climes, the like of which has 
never been known. Then, if the Red 
Sea could forever be closed in behind 
them, another Day of Thanksgiving and 
Prayer would be in order. But as they 
are here, and most likely to stay, let us 
hope that they yet may learn to emulate 
in good qualities the poor drone of the 
hive, which does but little harm outside 
of satisfying his enormous appetite, fill- 
ing the station in life that nature intend- 
ed he should, and disappearing with the 
close of the season. What a world this 
would be, if everybody would come as 
near performing his assigned part in life 
as does the poor and much-abused 
drone-bee! 

Sometimes both bee-keeper and fruit- 
grower meet with disappointments by 
the failure of their crops. Then they 
wear the same kind of clothes. They 
wrap themselves in coats of hope for fu- 
ture success; they put on caps of faith 
in their chosen vocation; then feast their 
hungry souls on rich  anticipations. 
“Fortunately, however, the perfection of 
a man’s happiness bears but little rela- 
tion to the size of his fortune;” for he 
who can lovingly and patiently watch 
the slow developments from the bloom 
to maturity of fruits, and carefully pro- 
tect them from disease and insect pests, 
and he who can keep himself in tune 
with the merry hum of the honey-bee 
while skillfully directing it in the pro- 
duction of a crop of honey—that sweet 
of all sweets—can find happiness and 
contentment not to be measured by dol- 
lars and cents. Such men are not idlers 
or drudging slaves on the public high- 
ways of life, although their work may 
be hard and constant; they are in real- 
ity students, teachers and rural artists, 
who understand how to guide Nature’s 
trowel and paint-brush in putting on the 
finishing touches to their products. They 
understand what the same great Chem- 
ist who is compounding the food-values 
of the fruit, is filling the prescriptions 
in the honey-laboratories. They are in- 
telligent and worthy citizens, and at pres- 
ent are on very friendly terms. We have 
now followed this congenial pair from 
the time, when the bee, which, a little 
contrary to the custom of her sex, first 
went courting the fair flowers, and when 
she betrothed her life in kissing life and 
hope into the fair blossoms; on up to 
where we found a little friction, that 
justly should not exist, and which was 
removed by an application of the Gold- 
en Rule; and now we find them march- 
ing down the aisle, strewn with flowers, 
to the march rendered by the mocking- 
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bird high in the top of the Old Apple 

Tree, pausing under the Smilax for the 

question, “Are there any objections?” 
Springfield, Mo. 





Bee-Keeping in Mexico 


BY B. A. HADSELL, 


In going south over the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railroad, I see by referring to my 
memorandum, the town of Logas has ir- 
rigated alfalfa, mesquite, catclaw, wild 
pepper, and cactus. Three locations are 
in view where, say, 600 colonies of bees 
might be kept. The next station, Fran- 
cisco, with three locations or 600 colonies 
of bees. Both of the above towns have 
street-car. Siloo has 10,000 acres in 
corn in view—two locations suited for 
400 colonies of bees; plenty of macho- 
cha, mesquite and willows. Land is $100 
to $200 per acre beyond the town—good 
locations for 4 apiaries or 800 colonies. 

At Irapuata strawberries are sold at 
the train every day of the year; also it 
is good bee-country, where one apiary is 
kept by a German. There has been only 
one frost in 20 years at this point. 

Quertaro is the place where Maxi- 
millian was shot. Farm hands get 20 
cents in gold per day, 1 peck of corn, 
and 1 peck of beans per week, and bo: id 
themselves. In the factories they get 
50 cents, 75 cents, and $1.00 a day, and 
board themselves. Forty cubic inches 
of water and the land to put it on cost 
$100,000. Artesian water can be had at 
a depth of 700 feet. 

On ascending the mountain you look 
back over the valley and can count 13 
artificial lakes for irrigation, and 20,000 
acres of corn, all frosted, and nearly a 
total loss. I saw 50,000 acres of corn 
on this route, and south of the City of 
Mexico, toward Vera Cruz, almost a 
total loss by frost. It is estimated that 
the early frost damaged Mexico $40,- 
000,000. At Horseshoe Curve, on the 
railroad a few miles further on, the 
frost had not killed anything; 200 col- 
onies of bees could be kept. The flume, 
all of masonry, to carry irrigation water, 
is 30 feet high and one mile long. In 
passing southeast over the International 
Railroad, each looks like a town with 
horse street-cars connecting the stations 
with probably 20,000 acres in corn in 
view, all frosted. Pulpa and barley are 
also grown extensively. 

Then after leaving Delmonte, we look 
down out of the clouds upon a beautiful 
valley, 4,000 feet below us, dressed in 
living green, with crops in all stages; 
some planting, others harvesting, with 
the smoke from two large manufactur- 
ing towns. Here the railroad winds 
back and forth three times in the de- 
scent. We have dropped down out of 
the clouds. The frost-ridden, cold and 
dreary one-crop region through the gates 
of the Tropics—a bee-man’s paradise, 
everything so different; you feel as 
though you were dreaming of Paradise, 
and wonder whether it is only a dream. 

Cordova is a beautiful city, beyond 
description. There the Vera Cruz and 
Pacific Railroad goes south to Santa Lu- 
crecio, where we connect with the Te- 
huantepec Railroad. From the time we 
drop out of the clouds it is one continu- 


ous bee-country, except where the coun- 
try is grass and devoted to stock-raising. 


At Sanborn I examined an apiary 
which was in 10-frame Langstroth 
hives, painted, and in good condition. I 


was informed that they began with 14 
colonies last spring, increased to 97, and 


Wisconsin Convention Report 


The 31st annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Madison, Feb. 2d and 


3d. It was called to order by Pres. 
Huffman, at 10:30 a. m., Feb. 2d. 


The report of the secretary, and also 


of the treasurer, were read and ap- 
proved. The latter showed a balance 
of $177 in the treasury. 

On motion, a committee on resolu- 


tions was appointed consisting of N. 
E. France, George W. York, and A. 
Allen. 

Mr. York addressed the convention as 
President of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and was followed by Mr. 
France, as General Manager of the Na- 
tional. The latter suggested the appoint- 
ment of an assistant superintendent of 
the apiarian exhibit at the Wisconsin 
State Fair in addition to a judge. The 
committee on resolutions were instruct- 


ed to embody such recommendation in 
their report. Messrs. York and France 
also spoke on increasing the member- 


ship of both the National and the State 
Associations, and several plans were 
suggested. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was called to 
order by Pres. Huffman, at 1:30 p. m., 
after: which he read the following: 

President Huffman’s Address. 


I am pleased to meet the members of this 
the 3lst annual State convention of Wisconsin 


bee-keepers, under such «favorable  circum- 
stances. I am glad to see so many present, 
for there is inspiration in numbers. It is an 
important occasion, and I hope it will be 
very interesting to those who are engaged in 
the bee-industry though to a greater or smaller 


extent. 


This convention is not called in the in- 
terest of those taking no part, simply seeking 
amusement. Such will not care to atrend. 
It is a meeting for business, for deliberation, 
to hear reports, to decide on the best methods 
given. Men learn by asking questions. Here 
may be the place whereby we may receive a 
key which will unlock the many mysteries con- 


wonderful and mechan- 
can equip ourselves with 
and when to act; where 
we may become conversant with the nature 
and habits of bees; discuss all questions per- 
taining to them; receive the opinions of others 
which prove as_ valuable; where all matters 
may be thoroughly ventilated; where we can 
unite with profit and emphatically say no or 
yes to all things common to the best interests 
of the bee-keeper. Through our convention 
proceedings the bee-keeping fraternity has be- 


nected with the most 
ical little insect. We 
the knowledge of how 


come awake to bettering conditions. Through 
organization, and to my way of thinking, we 


extracted two tons of honey. They sell 
5-gallon cans of honey at $9.00, Mexican 
money. I also see their honey on the 
market in Cordova, in 1-pound jars, at 
80 cents per pound, Mexican money. 
Buckeye, Ariz. 
(To be continued.) 





hope to keep the interest of the bee-keeper 
somewhere near its true level. 
To those who have not experienced the 


state organization, lI 
Who in our 
have, welcomed 


helping influence of the 
would say, try for yourselves. 
ranks has not, or would not 
valuable information on the honey crop and 
the honey market at such times; and would 
not be pleased to think your crop, together 
with that of your neighbor, could be handled 
for you to the very best advantage. While 
we have received valuable help in the past, 
we start out this year equipped with the ad- 
vantages of the past, expecting greater things 
to develop in the future. 

I would like to impress upon you the ad- 
vantage and necessity of co-operation with your 


fellow bee-keepers in every possible way, for 
co-operation is the great factor of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Bee-keeping is a‘ science and a progressive 
science. Those who have the inclination are 
investigating, and ready to give us new points 
which will prove valuable. What we need in 
this State, and in fact every State, is a greater 
knowledge—a practical knowledge—of our in- 


dustry. Here we have the privilege of listen- 
ing to the papers and discussions of scientific 
and practical men. We find development in 
varied ways. Furthermore, we have men at- 
tending our conventions who have become stu- 
dents of the anatomy and physiology of the 


bee, and there are depths which, as yet, have 
not been reached. As one writer has said, 
we are in a high-tension age, and gee greed 
look for greater results. No one ould con- 
sider the expense of our gathering the meager 
amount paid as dues—when compared with the 


benefits derive 
I see several writers have 
ject of whether the bee 
good to the fruit-growers! I hope this ques- 
tion will be discussed satisfactorily to all pres- 
ent, and that each may take away enough in 
his larder to be able to settle all disputes, 
accusations brought against the most useful 
little insect. 
There is, lh 
I wish to mention, and 
no means least. The 
genial humor and sunny atmosphere which al 
ways seem apparent at our annual gather 
ings—the enthusiasm characteristic of our 
brother bee-keeper. Business without pleasure 
or sociability grows dull. There is an old 
adage, “‘Work and then play,” or business be- 
fore pleasure have no objection to this, 
but I think there is no harm to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure. 
In conclusion I 


mentioned the 
does more harm than 


SuD- 


other feature that 
though last, it is by 
social hand-shake, the 


wever, one 


will say: $e «yourselves. 


Be at home. Exchange smiles as well as 

thoughts, and we doubtless will make this 

convention memorable for more than one rea 

son. Jacop HurrMman. 
Monroe, Wis. 


’ 





The following paper by Miss Mathide 
Candler, of Cassville, Wis., was read 
by Secretary Dittmer: 


Wintering Bees on the Summer 


Stands. 
I have been asked to prepare a paper on 
wintering bees on their summer stands. I do 
not know that I can add anything new to 


this old, but ever interesting, subject; but, as 
I have had fair success in wintering bees out- 
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doors, I will give a short account of my ex- 
perience, and what I think I have learned 
from it. : ; 

[ have changed my method of packing hives 
for winter, at different times. My first win- 
ter-case was a shallow box or frame, about 3 
inches wider than the hive on all sides, which 
was slipped over the hive. It had muslin 
tacked to the rim so as to form a kind of 
sack under and around the hive, and about 6 
or 8 inches was put on top. Then the muslin 
was neatly folded over and fastened in place 
with pins. : : 

Later I used wooden winter-cases without 
bottom packing, using them singly, 4 in a 
case, and in long rows of 10 in a case. Then 
I began to experiment with tar-paper wrapped 
around the hive, and now I use that method 
of winter protection altogether. ; 

Before putting on the paper I examine the 
top of each hive carefully to see that the 
cover is sealed down tight, and that here 
are are no chinks, or crevices for the heat to 
escape, or for a draught through the hive. 
If the top is not tightly sealed I close the 
opening with clay, or paste a newspaper down 
over and around the top. About 5 inches of 
planer-shavings are then put over the sealed 
cover, the hive-cover is put on, and paper 
wrapped snugly around all. The entrance is 
left open the full width of the hive. 

It seems to me that with a _ small _hive- 
entrance bees are more inclined to have dys- 
entery. 

I like paper protection, for several rea- 
sons: 

Ist. Both bees and combs are dry. I think 
this is because the moisture condenses on the 
sides of the hives, due to the thinner and 
colder side-walls, instead of above the bees. 

2d. While it is quite a little work to fix 
them up properly, the work is not heavy, 
and therefore it suits me _ best. 

3d. It does not require so much _ storage- 
room as do wooden winter-cases. 

From my experience I should say _ that 
there should be no packing below the frames, 
and not much on the sides; but a good, thick 
packing of some kind at the upper part, 
and above the frames, is necessary for out- 
door wintering of bees. 

Cassville, Wis. MATHILDE CANDLER. 

In the discussion following the fore- 
going paper, Mr. Allen said that Miss 
Candler winters her bees in 2-story hives 
with the bees in the upper story. Mr. 
France said that her hives were protect- 
ed under a bluff. 

EXTRACTING HONEY. 

“How ought good honey to be heat- 
ed without injuring its color? 

Mr. York would heat it as high as 
160 degrees, but it must be bottled at 
once, and there will be little granula- 
tion. It has, however, a tendency to in- 
jure both color and flavor, if kept for 
too long a time at 160 degrees or higher. 
He described a method of blending to 
make a good basswood flavor, to help 
to prevent granulation. 


GETTING O_p PoLLeEN Out or Comes. 

“What is the best method to get the 
old pollen out of the combs?” 

Melt the old combs, and render into 
wax, and then use comb foundation. 

FASTENING FOUNDATION IN FRAMES. 

“Which is the best and easiest way 
to fasten medium brood foundation 
in a Langstroth triangular top-bar 
brood- frame, wire or splints? Is it 
necessary to use either when founda- 
tion is re-enforced by brushing melted 
wax over part of it?” 

The re-enforcement plan had not been 
tried by any one, but the majority 
agreed to try it the coming season. It 
seems to be the opinion of all for ex 
tracting combs that wire is necessary. 
The re-enforcement plan was demon- 
strated and explained by Mr. France. 

The following paper by Harry La- 
throp was read by Secretary Dittmer: 


The Bee-Keepers’ Need and Enemy. 


What is it that bee-keeper’s need more than 
any other thing? The question is easily an- 
swered. It is a reliable market for honey. 

What is the greatest enemy of bee-keeping 
in the United States? Not foul brood. That 
enemy can be handled by the intelligent bee- 
keeper. The greatest enemy of bee-keeping 
in our country is the glucose trust. The in- 
dividual can fight disease, but he can not, 
alone, fight organized greed. Only the united 
effort of all producers can effect desired leg- 
islation; and we must also enlist the aid of 
all fair-minded people who want to see the 
right prevail. 

The extracted honey that is sold in the 
country districts at the present time, amounts 
to only a drop in the bucket as compared 
with the glucose syrup that is sold under dif- 
ferent names, usually as corn syrup. What- 
ever it is, it is not a natural product, and, 
by reliable information, is detrimental to 
health. Yet the trust magnates have the 
“gall” to advertise it as being “better than 
honey.” 

I will say here, parenthetically, that I 
have talked with some who have worked in 
glucose factories, and they declared that they 
would not eat the product that they had 
helped to manufacture. It seems, from what 
they told me, that hoofs and other refuse 
from packing houses are used to give “body” 
to the stuff! 

The future of our industry depends largely 
upon the sort of fight that we can put up 
against this insidious foe. Considering so- 
ciety as a family, what sense is there in de- 
stroying large amounts of grain to produce 
an artificial product, when real health-giving 
nectar is going to waste all over the land, 
and the saving of which for the use of hu- 
manity needs only the encouragement of the 
workers (bee-keepers.) 

The manufacture of glucose is on a level 
with the making of whiskey. It is not done 
for the benefit of humanity, or for the com- 
mon good, but for greed. If things were 
made for use instead of profit, how much of 
those poisons would be manufactured and 
sold? Greed of gain is at the bottom, and 
bee-keepers, I hail you as a class of work- 
ers who would not have to give up your oc- 
cupation if the reign of righteousness should 
actually come on earth—the federation of the 
world, the brotherhood of man, under the 
Golden Rule. 

Bee-keeping will ever be an occupation of 
the people, available to the man or woman 
of small means. Industrial slavery of the 
masses is the aim, consciously or wuncon- 
sciously, of organized wealth. If there is 
anything that the glucose trust would like 
to do today, it is to crush out bee-keeping as 
an industry. 

Fifteen years ago the dairy interest of 
this State was fighting for its life against the 
great packing houses. The dairy interests 
were strong, and they won the fight. You of 
Southern Wisconsin know the result. See the 
wealth that has been added to our State, and 
the happy homes of comfort and prosperity, 
because organized greed was not allowed to sell 
something “better than butter,” and manufac- 
tured from nobody knows what. 

Our cause is as just as that of the dairy- 
men, and more urgent, as the product being 
put out to displace honey is not as fit for 
human food as oleomargarine, no matter how 
highly the latter is colored. 

There is important work for us to do. The 
bee-keepers are in the fore-front of a battle, 
the result of which may mean liberty and 
prosperity for the masses, or it may mean 
serfdom, with all the machinery of govern- 
ment, standing army, navy, etc., in the con- 
trol of the money-power. Let the bee-keep- 
ers’ contingent do their duty in the struggle. 

Bridgeport, Wis. Harry LatTHrop. 


The nature of glucose and Karo Corn 
Syrup was discussed, and the use of 
both condemned. 

The following paper by H. H. Moe 
was then read by the secretary: 


Bee-Keepers as I have Known Them. 


Bee-keepers themselves are an _ interesting 
class of people. By way of acquaintance, or 
an introduction, I shall present here in a brief 
paper my impression of some bee-keepers. Of 
course, I had read of some of the big men, 
and read something from some of them. It 
was my pleasure and privilege to attend the 
National Convention at Los Angeles, Calif., in 
1908, and the Harrisburg Convention in 1907. 
These two conventions, at the extremes of our 


country, brought me into contact with some of 
the big kee-keepers in various parts of our 
country. A photograph of the Los Angeles 
Convention is especially valued. It is an art 
work in itself, where such men as Prof. A. J. 
Cook, Dr. C. Miller, A. I. Root, George 
W. York, W. Z. Hutchinson, N. E. France, 
and a large number of other noted bee-keepers, 
were assembled. For this convention a special 
car for bee-keepers from Chicago to Los An- 
geles was chartered. This car the party of 
bee-keepers occupied for six nights, and the 
pleasure of this trip will long be remembered. 
The delightful visits, the beautiful songs, and 
wonderful scenery, are mot soon forgotten. 
The only thing that marred the dignity of the 
party was the appearance of a deck of cards, 
one day, that tumbled on the floor. Some said, 
jokingly, that it was Dr. Miller’s; some said 
it was Mr. Root’s; but if any one claimed the 
deck, I failed to find out who it was, 

One day, while our train stopped for a 
short time for dinner along the route in West- 
ern Kansas, many of us were hurrying to din- 
ner at the hotel. Mr. Hutchinson and myself 
were together. Right in front of him was a 
very pretty girl who had just pulled a chair back 
from the table, which she no doubt intended 
to occupy. But Mr. Hutchinson was too quick 
for her, and squatted himself right down in 
her chair, and proceeded to do justice to the 
dinner. He was perfectly unconscious of the 
beauty of the girl, or that he had in any way 
been impolite. 

As for our memorable visit to the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, that would be de- 
serving alone of a longer paper than I in- 
tend to weary you with here. How our mid- 
night sleep was disturbed by the yip, yip! and 
bow, wow! of the coyotes. Mr. Hutchinson 
and Mr. France are big bee-men, but a trip 
down into the Canyon scared them out. They 
remained on top and described us as little ants 
crawling along the mountain side. Wonderful 
scenery, indeed! The interesting gospel serv- 
ice Sunday morning, by the bee-keepers, in 
the hotel—a place unused to such services— 
will no doubt long be remembered. And were 
they not appropriate? The beautiful song, 
“Not Ashamed of Jesus,” by Mr. and Mrs, 
York, (the latter now deceased), will not be 
forgotten. Dr. C. C. Miller’s resonant tenor 
voice in “The Rock That is Higher Than I,” 
sounded especially inspiring in that region. 
A. I. Root, one of the best known bee-keep- 
ers in all the world, spoke on the text, “In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him,” and his ad- 
dress also seemed very appropriate. 

But I set out to write a brief paper, and 
not one to put you to sleep. You wish to 
know my impression of some of these bee- 
keepers? Being a school-teacher, my fellow 
laborers I would generally recognize as clean 
and intelligent. The typical leading bee-keep- 
ers I have met I can also characterize as 
clean and intelligent—two very high accom- 
plishments, and not as common as I wish they 
might be. Nor are these characteristics pos- 
sessed in so high a degree as they might be 
in certain quarters. But the typical bee-keeper 
is also a pure-bred Prohibitionist, and when I 
say that, I am paying them a high compli- 
ment. My first personal acquaintance with the 
Editor of the American Bee Journal was to 
learn that he had refused to publish a recipe 
for making wine out of honey. I immediately 
made up my mind that the Editor was in- 
deed worthy of being at the head of a great 
bee-paper. 

A. Root’s attempt to curtail the tobacco 
habit by offering a bee-smoker to any one who 
would discontinue the use of the poisonous 
weed, (and if resumed, to pay for the bee- 
smoker), was, I believe, quite generally known. 
Let all such good work go on. 

Should anything of what I have here said 
make any of the big bee-keepers sort of stuck 
up, you would better empower the president to 
take them down a notch or two! 


Woodford, Wis. H. H. Moe. 


The discussion and reminiscences 
which followed developed some facts 
that Mr. Moe, naturally, would not 
mention in his paper. 


SuGAR Syrup FOR WINTER STORES. 


“What is the best method to make su- 
gar syrup fer winter bee-food?” 


Two parts sugar to one part water, 
thoroughly mixed by churning it 


SEALED COVERS IN WINTER. 
“Are sealed covers preferable to bur- 
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lap for out-door covering for bees? 
Almost all those present pone sl 
sealed covers for cellar-wintering of 
bees? 
NeESt—FEEDING SUGAR 
SYRUP. 
“Do bees make a nest for winter?” 
The general opinion is that they do. 
“What is the best way to feed sugar 
syrup to bees?” 
The Miller-feeder is the best to use 
for feeding bees for winter stores. 


WINTER BEES’ 


BuacKks vs. ITALIANS—FEEDING BEES IN 


WINTER. 
“How many prefer the blacks to the 
Italian bees?” 


No one. 

“What and how would you feed bees 
when too cold to feed liquid food in 
winter ?” 

Put over the bees a super with comb 
honey. 

FItLinc Empty Combs WITH SyRup. 


“How would you fill empty combs 
with syrup for winter feeding?” 

Let the syrup run down on the comb 
on a slant, by pouring, which is faster 
than sprinkling. 


Liguip or CANDIED HoNEY—STRENGTH 
oF COLONY ¥OR WINTER. 


“When selling honey in 60-pound 
cans, is it customary to have it liquid 
or candied ?” 

Candied, unless the market demands 
the liquid form. 

“Is it desirable to have a colony very 
strong for wintering? Will it winter 
better than a medium colony?” 

That depends on the age of the queen, 
and whether a large proportion of the 
bees are old 

This brought out the question, “How 
can you sort them from young bees?” 

It was suggested to move the hive to 
a new stand, placing the empty hive 
at the old stand, and let the old bees 
return. 

Mr. Huffman thought a medium col- 
ony would winter better than a strong 
one, as the latter would consume too 
much honey, and there would be too 
many dead bees. 


DooLitTLE FEEDER—CARNIOLAN BEES. 


“How many have used the Doolittle 
division-board feeder?” 
Mr. Allen has 50 of them, and likes 


them very much, especially in cold 
weather. 

“Has any one tried the Carniolan 
bees ?” 


No one present had ever tried them. 
Mr. York mentioned Mr. Byer, a Cana- 
dian specialist, who prefers them to the 
Italians as honey-gatherers, but they 
are somewhat excessive swarmers. 


Pure Foop Law. 


“Has the National Pure Food Law 
been a benefit to honey-producers? If 
so, to what extent?” 

It has given confidence to the con- 
sumer as to the purity of honey, but it 
has not raised the price of honey, nor 
increased the demand. 


SHAKING ENERGY INTO BEES. 


“Can you really shake energy into 
bees ?” 


Shaking bees for the purpose of put- 
ting them to work had generally been 
found unsatisfactory. 

SeconD Day—MorNING SESSION. 

The convention was called to order 
by Pres. Huffman, at 9:30 o'clock. 

The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions was read by Mr. France, as fol- 
lows: 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


Resotvep, That in the recent death of our 
oldest member, VD. D. Daniher, of Madison, 
Wis., the last surviving charter member of 
this State Association, we have lost a valua- 
ble member; and hereby tender to his family 
our sincerest sympathy in their bereavement; 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to his family by our secretary. 

ResotvepD, That this Association elect one 
of its members and also a substitute, as dele- 
gates to represent us at the next annual 
meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation; and that one-half the carfare of said 
one acting delegate be paid by this Associa- 
tion. 

Resotvep, That this Association recommend 
to the State Board of Agriculture, the ap- 
pointment of a special Superintendent of the 
Apiarian Department of the Wisconsin State 
Fair. Be it further 

Resotvep, That Franklin Wilcox of Maus- 
ton, be appointed Judge of the apiarian ex- 
hibits at the Wisconsin State Fair. 

ResoLveD, That the Executive Board of this 
Association (including N. E. France) investi- 
gate the publication of reports of its annual 
meetings; and arrange for such publication, 
with full power to act, taking into careful 
consideration the expense thereof, so that it 
shall not exhaust our treasury. Be it further 

Resotvep, That said Executive Board (with 
Mr. France) be authorized to take such meas- 
ures as they deem wise to increase the mem- 
bership of this Association, explaining the 
advantages of membership in both State and 
Nation: al Associations. 

ReEsoLtvep, That the President of the Wis- 
consin State Association and State Inspector 
of Apiaries, urge the Wisconsin State Legis- 
lature to enact a stringent law prohibiting 
the poison spraying of open aa ame for 
two reasons: Ist, that the invaluable pollen- 
izing insects, including bees, are thus killed; 
2d, that the open blossoms thus sprayed are 
largely destroyed. N. E. FRANCE, 

A. C. ALLEN, 
Greorce W. York, 
Committee. 





On motion, the foregoing resolutions 
were adopted. 

Mr. France was recommended for the 
position as assistant superintendent of 
the apiarian exhibit at the Wisconsin 
State Fair. 

The following paper was read by Mr. 
Allen: 

Perfect Control of Swarming—Large 

Crops of Honey and Easy Increase. 


When the subject of swarm-control is sug- 
gested, I realize it is ‘one which has been 
threshed over until to many it is a stale story. 
Yet because of the wonderful results which 
we anticipate would accrue from absolute con- 
trol of this unpleasant feature of our occu- 
pation, we still aspire to the desired end. 

While realizing that location has much to 
do with most plans, I believe the problem is 
satisfactorily solved for this latitude, and I 
cannot see why it will not work in most places. 

Since we last met here, two plans have been 
given to the public, both of which, it is 
claimed, have proven a perfect success in the 
hands of those practising them. One is a very 
wasteful way, and directly opposed to Nature’s 
plans, and I think no one will doubt but that 
it accomplishes the object and discourages the 
swarming inclination, as completely as the be- 
heading of all the larger children in a good- 
sized family, would discourage the parents 
who reared them. 

To describe the plan which I have worked 
out, permit me to go back to the days when I 
began bee-keeping, and relate what led to its 
development. 

Twenty years ago last fall I began the study 
of apiculture with the “A B C of Bee-Cul- 
ture,” and one colony, with my broother as 
half-share partner. Fortunately the colony 


wintered well, and im ee ge of increase 
we purchased 2 second-hand hives, and paid 
a carpenter $4.50 to make 3 more (which, by 
the way, he never made, so we still have 
“something coming’’). 

Our anticipations were correct, for that col 
ony did cast 5 swarms, and we saved 2 of 
them, the other 3, which were hived in nail 
kegs and a cracker box, absconding. We also 
got $5.00 worth of comb honey; but the loss 
of those vagrants so discouraged my brother 
that | bought him out, and decided to paddle 
the canoe alone. 

In those days, desiring increase, swarming 
was considered an omen of success, and no 
sound was sweeter than to hear the cowbell, 
dishpan-drum, dinner-horn, and feminine 
voices shouting, “The bees are swarming!” 
when we would rush from field or garden 
and join in the fracas. ‘This order of things 
continued until the apairy numbered about 30 
colonies, and 2 to 4 swarms would appear at 
once, and go 20 to 30 feet high in the near-by 
maples, when I began to think differently 
about the swarming business. 

Ist. My first attempt to control it was by 
means of a perforated zinc trap, with a slide 
which I kept closed whenever absent from the 
apairy; but as most of you are familiar with 
its good and bad features, I will only say that 
it was but a few years before we discarded 
it for the following: 

2. The advance step of clipping the queen’s 
wing. 

3. Next, large hives were advocated, and 
with many to-day their use seems to be about 
all that can be desired; but even with them 
where is the man who can say he never had 
a swarm when he did not expect it? I think 
it can be safely said we have all had some 
swarms from hives having an abundance of 
room, therefore it cannot be said large hives 
solve the problem; and with any of these 
three plans it was not safe to Ieave the 
apairy. 

The fourth step was to clip out all 
queen-cells once a_ week. This was found 
quite successful, provided a cell was not 
missed; but it is a hard job to look so care- 
fully over the combs of all colonies every 
week and not miss one; and sometimes the 
weather being bad, the bees were cross, but if 
we didn’t go through them, we would have 
a swarming mania on the first sunny day. 
Besides, I know of no way that will degen- 
erate an apiary so quickly as this very one, 
unless we constantly introduce new _ blood. 
Another objection to this system is that the 
colonies are kept all the season with the 
swarming desire, and we all know bees ck 


not work as well when that is present. The 
satished, contented colony is the one that 
works best. I learned this fact, when, after 


losing several absconding swarms, no more 
were lost, by simply placing a comb of un- 
sealed brood in the center of each hive in 
which a swarm was placed. 

5. A fifth plan—that of certain hive 
manipulations, mostly with the sectional hive 
has been recommended and practised with 
varying results. 

6. And then a sixth came before us, that 
of shaking the bees on starters, compelling 
them to build new combs, which, in the hands 
of many, seems to be wonderfully conducive 
to sulking, absconding, and general discon- 
tent, on the part of the bees thus handled 

7. I will now offer a seventh. You know 
7 is considered a complete number, so_per- 
haps this is the last. 

Studying upon the problem day and night, 
I began to put three facts together, viz. Ist, 
a strong colony which will work all through 
the season making no preparations to swarm, 
is the one that gathers the most nectar. 

2d. A new swarm hived on empty combs 
and one comb of unsealed brood, works with 
the greatest of energy, with no sulking or ab 
sconding. 

3d. As the stirring up that a colony r 
ceives when shaken rightly and at the proper 
time, unquestionably puts new vim into them, 
led me to see if I could not combine all three 
of these strong points, and thereby accom 
plish the desired end; and it would seem that 
I have hit it, for there has not been one fail 
ure after trying it three seasons. 

In performing this, the operator may shake 
or not, as he chooses, and results will be about 
the same, for if we happen to discover the 
queen when we first open the hive, she can 
be put in her proper place, and the shaking 
dispensed with. We will call it the “Non 
swarming Brood-Exchange Plan.” 

Nearly every method heretofore used to pre- 
vent swarming weakens the colony, but this 
does not; the entire colony is kept together 
for the clover flow, and is made stronger for 
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the fall than it could possibly be were it not 
thus treated. Your boy or girl, hired hand— 
yes, even your wife—can do it as well as 
you can, and your mind can be at rest, for 
the bees will not swarm that season. 

Every means possible is used to get all col- 
onies strong at the beginning of the honey- 
flow, and in the case of &8-frame hives, the 
queen is given the run of two stories for egg- 
laying; thus the swarming fever is not con- 
tracted before the clover flow starts, and just 
as it is nicely on I apply the treatment, 
which both prevents and satisfies all desire to 
swarm, and causes the queen to continue lay- 
ing as vigorously as before; thus getting a 
fresh lot of workers ready for the fall flow, 
instead of slacking up on laying at this time, 
as is the case if left to themselves. 

When the honey-flow is well started I go 
to each strong colony, regardless of whether 
the bees desire to swarm or not, and remove it 
from its stand, putting in its place a _ hive 
filled with empty combs, less one of the cen- 
ter ones. Next, a comb, containing a patch of 
unsealed brood about as large as my hand, is 
selected from the colony, and placed in the 
vacant place in the new hive; a queen-excluder 
is put on this lower story, and above this a 
super of empty combs, this one having an 
escape-hole for drones; and on top of all, an 
empty super. A cloth is then nicely placed in 
front of this new hive, on which the bees 
and queen are shaken from the combs of the 
parent hive, and the third story is filled with 
the combs of sealed brood and brood too old 
to produce queens, and allowed to remain 
there and hatch, returning to the working 
force. Thus the swarming fever is satisfied, 
the colony is stimulated to do its utmost in 
honey-gathering, and the queen is encouraged 
to lay as in spring-time. Yes, much better, 
for in two weeks she will have 5 to 7 combs 
filled with brood and eggs, which forces the 
honey above, where we want it. 

It does not take five minutes for the bees 
to find that brood above, where it is nicely 
cared for. There is no sulking, for in less 
than an hour the colony is at work as though 
nothing had happened, and as _ the_ brood 
hatches its combs are filled with honey, and 
often a fourth story has to be put on to catch 
the flow, for in keeping the whole colony to- 
gether we get big results. 

The old hive often contains more _ brood 
than will go in this third story, and the bal- 
ance is put on any weak colonies that may 
be in the yard, thus strengthening them. 


If I want increase, it is made about 10 days 
afterward, by simply lifting this upper story 
of brood off and placing it on a new stand, 
and given a ripe cell, or a queen. As all bees 
that are old enough to be field-workers will 
return to the old stand, nothing is lost from 
the clover crop in this way, and these new 
colonies sometimes secure a super of fall 
honey, and are the very best to go into win- 
ter quarters, as all their bees are young 

f any of you will try this plah, I will be 
pleased to have you report results, and an 
questions or criticisms will be gladly consid- 
ered. A. C. ALLEN. 

Portage, Wis. 


Mr. Allen demonstrated his non- 
swarming plan, and many questions were 
asked, showing much interest in his 
methods. 

Mr. York then read the following pa- 
per on, 


Honey—Its Marketing and Staple 
Use. 


To some bee-keepers the word “honey” is 
almost a new one, so far as the honey season 
of 1909 was concerned. A few not only har- 
vested no honey at all, but even had to feed 
their bees; or else what their bees did store 
was honey-dew, which in some instances, was 
but little better than no honey at all, and in 
other cases worse than none, especially for 
the bees’ winter stores. 

3ut as the good honey season have been in 
the past, so they will be again in the fu- 
ture. About 20 years ago there was con- 
siderable said about the then poor and dis- 
couraging honey seasons, many _bee-keepers 
even wondering if the good honey crops of 
the early ’80s would ever be repeated! But it 
was not so very long until the good old sea- 
sons came again, and with increased amounts 
of honey, so that the crops of 1903, 1906 
and 1908, were even more abundant than 
those of the former bounteous years. 

While, of course, there will be little or no 
difficulty experienced in disposing of the 


honey crop of 1909, very likely another large 
crop will soon be here, and the question of 
marketing it will be up for consideration again. 
In the meantime it may be well to look at 
some of the present most successful methods 
of disposing of honey 

Perhaps the bulk ae the honey crop each 
year is sent to the large city markets—sold 
wholesale. This, of course, the easiest way to 
sell, but not always the most profitable to 
the producer. And yet, for the most exten- 
sive producers it is the best way, for such 
can not hope to work up a demand at home 
sufficiently large to take all the honey pro- 
duced in their immediate locality. 

But all who ship or sell wholesale should be 
exceedingly careful with whom they deal. 
There are commission men who handle all 
kinds of produce, and such do not know best 
how to dispose of honey. -They seem to 
think that any old price will do for honey, 
so long as they get their commission on the 
sales they make. And thus often the mar- 
ket is ruined before much honey has begun 
to be shipped. 

In nearly every large city there are now 
commission men or dealers who make a 
specialty of honey. They have developed a 
line of customers to whom they can sell honey 
right along, year after year. Such dealers 
can usually realize much better prices for the 
producer than can the ones who know little 
about honey. 

Every bee-paper publisher knows pretty well 
who are the reliable and best wholesale honey- 
dealers, and if every bee-keeper reads the 
bee-papers (as, of course, every up-to-date bee- 
keeper does), he will have little trouble about 
learning where it is best to ship his honey. 


Next is the retailing of honey—that is, sell- 
ing it near home, or to consumers residing 
within a short radius of the producer. Many 
bee-keepers, after years of patient effort, have 
developed a good local demand. If more 
would do this, I think all would soon find 
that better prices, both wholesale and retail, 
would result. Less honey would be sent to 
the already overloaded city market, and thus, 
by reason of less quantity, a higher price 
would be realized; and by cultivating the 
home market, it would be found that soon 
more honey would be required to supply it, 
or else what honey there is to be disposed 
of there would bring a better price. The 
fact is, there are thousands upon thousands 
of people in the country and in small cities 
that do not see any honey from one year’s 
end to the other. And this ought not so to 
be. It surely doesn’t pay to neglect the home 
market, and overstock the large cities with 
honey. 

And this brings me to a consideration of 
honey as a_ staple article. You ask, Will 
honey ever be used as commonly or as ex- 
tensively as sugar? Maybe not. But the 
fact remains that it ought to be used ever 
so much more generally than it is today. 
And it is “up to” the bee-keepers them- 
selves to see that honey has its rightful place 
among the articles of daily consumption. I 
say daily consumption, and I mean it. I de- 
clare that honey should always be on every 
table, just as much as butter or any kind 
of sauce or fruit. And surely at the pres- 
ent price of extracted honey, -why should 
it not be eaten daily? Oh, yes, I know that 
some people say that they don’t care for 
honey! But I have found that there are 
but very few people who would not eat honey 
pretty regularly if they had a chance! 

Right here [I want to touch upon the form 
of honey to be placed before the people, if 
we ever expect it to be used extensively, or by 
practically everybody. 

Of late, my attention has been called to 
chunk or bulk comb honey, which has been 
in recent years such a success _in certain parts 
of the South, especially in Texas. Do you 
know, I believe our Southern brethren have 
hit upon a good thing, in more ways than 
one? In the first place, they can produce 
more honey by their present methods than 
they could if produced in sections or even 
in the extracted form And then, they get 
a higher price for it than they could ex- 
pect for the liquid honey free from the 
comb. They produce all their honey in shal- 
low extracting-frames, then cut it out and 
put it in tin cans of various sizes, ready to be 
delivered to the consumer. And I can readily 
understand now nearly everybody would take 
to such honey, just as naturally as a duck 
takes to water. It has the real bee-honey 
taste. There is nothing about it that suggests 
artificiality, as do the clean, white sections, 
free from even a stain of propolis or bee- 
glue. Chunk or canned comb honey shows 
on its face that it is the real honey simply 


cut out of the hive and placed on the mar- 
ket. It could very well be put into tin pails 
or other receptacles, that may easily be handed 
out to customers. I predict that this method— 
which may seem somewhat slipshod, and savor 
a little of the back woods—will be prac- 
tised pretty generally over the whole coun- 
try within a very few years. It is a sane, 
sensible, successful method. It is economical 
for the producer—no sections needed, but 
plenty of shallow frames; more comb founda- 
tion, more hives, more supers, and then more 
honey harvested. And, with plenty of such 
super-room on the hives, there is going to be 
less swarming. The honey is not removed 
from the hives till the end of the honey sea- 
son. Result, a better quality of honey be- 
cause thoroughly ripened while with the bees. 

But I didn’t start out to boom chunk, bulk, 
or canned comb honey. And yet, I believe 
it is going to prove to be the method which 
will help most to popularize the use of honey— 
help make it a staple article of diet—sooner 
than anything else know of. I think this 
method needs to be encouraged, because it 
will also put more money into the pockets 
of the honey-producers; more money in the 
bank for the bee-supply manufacturers and 
dealers; and thus bring the greater financial 
success to all connected in any way with 
the industry of bee-keeping. And above and 
beyond all this—and also more important— 
more people will be eating honey, and thus 
more people will have better health, will live 
longer, and be happier. And, maybe, more 
people will be keeping bees, more _ bee-keep- 
ers will “keep more bees;” and thus there 
will also be produced more and better fruit 
because of the more perfect fertilization of the 
fruit-blossoms throughout the country on ac- 
count of the presence of a‘ larger number of 
bees to do the work. 

Now, you may say that all this sedi very 
well’ on paper, but it is the talk of an enthu- 
siast. All right, let it be so. But what I 
am telling you is already being accomplished 
in Texas and other parts of the South—that 
fair land that has in very recent years been 
teaching the North how to “sober up” and 
get rid of the curse of the open saloon, State 
by State. Who knows but our Southern bee- 
keeping brethren and sisters will yet teach 
us of the North, how to “sweeten up,” as 
well. 

Let us not despise our calling, but let us 
go forth to help make our goodly land “a 
land flowing with honey,” whether it flows 
with milk or not. Our dairy cousins can 
look after the cow and milk part of it; let us 
attend to the bees and their honey. 

Chicago, Ill. Greorce W. York. 


An interesting discussion followed the 
foregoing paper, in which some gave 
their experience with chunk-honey, 
which was both pro and con. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows, each being re-elected: Presi- 
dent, Jacob Huffman, of Monroe; vice- 
president, Franklin Wilcox, of Mauston; 
secretary, Gus Dittmer, of Augusta; and 
treasurer, A. C. Allen, of Portage. Del- 
egate to the National Convention for 
1910, Jacob Huffman; alternate delegate, 
A. C. Allen. 

The question-box was again resumed. 


PoLLEN IN WINTERING—GASOLINE: EN- 
GINE IN EXTRACTING. 


“Do bees need pollen for wintering?” 

They do not need it, and are much 
better off without, as it is liable to be 
the cause of diarrhea. 

“Will a gasoline engine run a 2-frame 
extractor ?” 

If you want to use power, use a 4- 
frame extractor. 


CELLAR-WINTERING—PREPARING NUCLEI 
FOR WINTER. 


“Why are some colonies dry and oth- 
ers damp in the same cellar?” 

This question was discussed, but no 
satisfactory reason given. 

“Give the best method to prepare nu- 
clei for winter.” 

Set them on top of strong colonies, 
with a % inch board between them. 
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INTRODUCING QUEENS—SHADE FoR BEEs. 


“What is a simple and reasonably safe 
method of introducing queens?” 

Mr. York reported success in nearly 
all cases by “drowning” the queen, or 
holding her under water, and then drop- 
ping her into the hive, having removed 
the old queen the day before. 

“What is the best way to provide 
shade for the bees?” 

What do you want shade for? If you 
must have shade, use shade-boards only. 
Too much shade makes the bees cross 
and slow to go to work. Sunshine 
makes not only better workers, but bet- 
ter honey. 

Unitinc WEAK CoLonreEsS—TO PREVENT 
SWARMING. 

“Should weak colonies be united in 
spring?” 

Generally speaking, no. 

“Will it prevent or lessen swarming 
to move the hive backward on the bot- 
tom part 2 or 3 inches for free circula- 
tion of air under the brood-chamber ?” 


It will check it to some extent during 
warm weather, but do not have the 
draft in the upper part of the hive. 


MEETING WITH HorTICULTURISTS. 


“Is it advisable to have one or two 
joint sessions with the horticulturists?” 


Mr. France explained that there might 
be an advantage; that we could have 
some of our papers in the State horticul- 
tural bulletin. 

Mr. France was appointed a committee 
of one to confer with the Horticultur- 
ist Society in regard to this matter, and 
to have the paper prepared by some 
member to be read to that society at its 
next meeting. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 
1:45 p. m., by Pres. Huffman. 

No other business appearing, the ques- 
tion-box was again taken up. 


NATURE OF BEES—SELLING HONEY IN 
CANS. 
“Are bees better natured now than 
they were 20 years ago?” 


All seemed to be of the opinion that 
they are the same now. 

“Should honey in 60-pound cans be 
sold net or gross weight?” 


Mr. Allen always sells gross weight, 
but there seems to be no rule, and all 
were of the opinion that gross weight 
is right. 

More ExtTrAcTED THAN ComB Honey. 


“How much more extracted than comb 
honey can be secured from the colony?” 

The general opinion is that more ex- 
tracted honey can be obtained than comb, 
some even claiming to get double the 
amount of the former, but there is no 
rule. 

“Will a colony that does not swarm 
yield more honey than where they 
swarm ?” 

It seems to be the experience of all 
who have observed, that bees will store 
more honey without swarming. 


REDUCING FREIGHT-RATES—COMB YS. 
EXTRACTED. 


“What will reduce freight-rates on ex- 
tracted honey?” 





Ship as fourth-class, by boxing the 
cans and pails. 

“Which is more profitable, comb honey 
or extracted?” 

Messrs. Allen, Putnam and Huffman 
all expressed themselves in favor of ex- 
tracted honey. 


Bee-CELLAR IN SPRING—STIMULATIVE 
FEEDING. 

“Will it do to open the cellar door a 
few days previous to putting out the 
bees? Will it quiet them or make them 
more uneasy?” 

It will do them good to open the 
doors during cold nights, but it should 
be closed during the day, if it is warm 
outside. 

“Is spring feeding for stimulative 
breeding profitable?” 

If the weather is warm it is beneficial 
for the honey-flow, and during the inter- 
val between two honey-flows, when no 
honey is being gathered, always consid- 
ering the weather. 

The convention then adjourned at 3.00 
p. m., to meet at the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee in IQII. 

Gus Dittmer, Sec. 
a 


New Jersey Convention Report 


The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Bee-Keepers’ Association was held 
in the State House, at Trenton, N. J., 
Dec. 18, 1900. 

At 10 a. m., Pres. W. W. Case called 
the meeting to order, and gave a short 
address. He expressed himself as 
pleased with the activity of the Associa- 
tion the past year in working for a 
Foul Brood Law, and in increasing the 
membership. 


SHort Cuts IN THE APIARY. 


The first talk was by J. M. Donaldson, 
on “Short Cuts in the Apiary.” One 
of the first requisites to applying “short 
cuts” is to have the latest and best appli- 
ances; every hive and fixture an exact 
counterpart of the other in the apiary. 
Have all colonies numbered; keep an ex- 
act system of records; get rid of divi- 
sion-boards; and keep colonies free 
of drone-comb. 

An excellent method of making in- 
crease is as follows: Take frames of 
brood from any colonies that are strong 
enough, with adhering bees, being care- 
ful not to get the queen; assemble them 
together in a colony, give them a laying 
queen in a cage, and in a week to ten 
days the colony will be as good as any 
in the yard. 

He believed the capping-melter one 
of the best “short cut” appliances to be 
used. He said that to prevent the honey 
from being darkened, it should be al- 
lowed to run off as fast as melted. 

In uncapping, he recommended a cold 
knife and downward cut. 

Mr, Donaldson’s talk was followed by 
discussions, of which the matter of rec- 
ords was the most important. Mr. Hor- 
nor used the system of records advised 
by Mr. Donaldson. He has the num- 
bers painted in large figures on the 
alighting board of the hive, and the 
records are kept on a slate. This sys- 
tem has many advantages. When a col- 
ony is changed in the yard, leave the 
alighting boards and make changes on 


the slate. The numbers are at all times 
in regular order, and not scattered all 
over the yard as in numbering on the 
hive-body. Then, the slate can be taken 
into the shop or house at night, or on 
rainy days, and the condition of the api- 
ary studied, and the work planned. 


Bee RAces AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


The next paper, “Races of Bees and 
Their Characteristics,” was by Franklin 
G. Fox, of Erwinna, Pa., late assistant 
in the Government Apiary at Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

He gave a brief history of the intro- 
duction of the honey-bee into this coun- 
try, saying that they were first brought 
here previous to 1763 by the Spaniards; 
they appeared in New York State in 
1793. They were first noticed west of 
the Mississippi in 1807. 

Briefly, some of the characteristics of 
some of the races were as follows: The 
only thing worthy of mention in favor 
of the blacks is that they are excellent 
workers on buckwheat, and build nice, 
white combs. The first Italian bees were 
imported into this country in 1860, and 
since that time have become almost the 
standard bee. Their characteristics are 
too well known to need description. 

The Cyprians he described as good 
workers, good breeders, and not too 
cross to adopt generally. 

The Carniolans he considered good 
breeders, good winterers, and good 
workers, and the gentlest of all bees. 
Their objection, so far, is their ten- 
dency to propolize so much about their 
hive-entrance on the approach of cold 
weather. But, he said, much of this 
could be overcome in the fall, and in 
having all the colonies face the south. 

He recommended the Banat bees as 
best of all. He said their working qual- 
ities were equal to any other race; they 
are good breeders, but would not breed 
so much out of season as other prolific 
races. He said they are as gentle as 
Caucasians, gather almost no propolis, 
and swarm but little, mak‘ng them espe- 
cially desirable for comb honey produc- 
tion. 

The paper was followed by a discus- 
sion. Some expressed objection to the 
Italians, that they were slow to breed 
up in the spring, especially if the spring 
was cold and backward. But the reply 
was that if the hive was full of honey, 
they will breed up in time for the flow. 


SECURING Fout Broop Laws 


Mr. C. B. Howard gave a talk on, 
“How New York State Secured a Foul 
Brood Law.” The first thing they did 
was to secure the support of the Com- 
missioner of Agricuiture. The law was 
drafted so as to put the matter of in- 
spection under the Commissioner. To 
secure the law, bee-keepers must stand 
together and support the Committee they 
elect to get a Bill passed. The bee 
keepers throughout the State must write 
and see their senators and assembly- 
men, and explain to them what foul 
brood is, what loss it is causing, and 
ask that they support their Bill. The 
importance of the bee-keepers making 
their needs known cannot be overes- 
timated. Bee-keepers must write their 
senators and assembly-men. 

Wm. E. Housel gave a brief address 
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on the efforts of the New Jersey bee- 
keepers the past year, in trying to get a 
Foul Brood Bill. He said that we had 
made a good impression—a good begin- 
ning—and felt that we ought to be able 
to get it this year. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Hornor suggested that we try tc get an 
endorsement of our Bill from the State 
Horticultural Society. A committee of 
three was appointed to get the endorse- 
ment of that body. 

There was now a general discussion 
of our Foul Brood Bill, section by sec- 
tion, by all present. Section 2 came in 
for considerable discussion. The part 
that authorizes the inspector to destroy 
diseased colonies, after the owner has 
been notified and instructed to treat the 
disease, and neglects or refuses to do 
so—part of the members contended that 
it would be destroying property without 
due compensation. But the other side 
contended that if the owner of bees re- 
fused or neglected to treat the disease, 
he was violating the law, and should 
therefore be penalized, and that the loss 
of his bees would be the penalty. Then, 
if the law provided for paying for the 
bees destroyed by the inspector, we 
would make it harder for the Bill to 
pass. 


A business session was now held. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, J. H. M. Cook, 
of Essex Falls; 1st vice-president, E. G. 
Carr, of New Egypt; 2d vice-president, 
Wm. E. Housel, of Junction; 3d vice- 
president, W. W. Case, of Frenchtown; 
and secretary-treasurer, Albert G. Hann, 
of Pittstown. 

The following was elected to attend 
the meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, as our delegate: W. W. Case; 
alternate, Harold Hornor. The dele- 
gate was instructed to try to secure the 
endorsement of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture for our Foul Brood Bill. 


The retiring President W. W. Case 
was given a rising vote of thanks. 

The minutes of the last Field Meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

The secretary’s report was read and 
adopted. 

It was ordered to pay the secretary 
25.00 for the coming year. 


It was decided to hold another Field 
Meeting in one of the northern counties 
of the State. 


The meeting adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Executive Committee. 
A.BerT G. Hann, Sec. 








National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


General Manager, N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 








The membership of the National to- 
day (Feb. 19) is 3600. 


The revised edition of “ Bee-Keepers’ 
Legal Rights” is now in the hands of 
the printer. A copy will be mailed free 
to any member requesting it. 


There have been two or more recent 
cases of bee-keepers sending in their 
dues, and asking for help after getting 
into trouble. Thisis contrary to the 
constitution. No imsurance company 
insures burning property. 

There ought not to be very much 
trouble in getting the desired 5000 
membership by the time of the Na- 
tional convention of 1910. There are 
now 3600 members, so that only 1400 
more would be necessary. 


Director R. A. Morgan, of South Da- 
kota, suggests that the National issue 
reports quarterly instead of annually, 
and save postage; also the more fre- 
quent reports will help create more in- 
terest among the bee-keepers. 


Director J. E. Crane, of Vermont, 
thinks it would be a good thing if the 
National would own and rent to mem- 
bers stereopticon views for bee-lectures, 
and thus better advertise the use of 
honey; and also have the National ad- 
vertise in papers. 


Invitations for the 1910 meeting of 
the National have been received from 
Toronto, Can.; Buffalo, Albany, and 
Rochester, N. Y.; Nashville, Tenn. ; and 


Zanesville, Ohio. The Executive Com- 
mittee will not decide as to the time 
and place of the next meeting until, 
perhaps, June Ist, so there will be 
plenty of time for other cities to get in 
their invitations to the General Mana- 
ger before the final decision is made. 


The Executive Board asks any one 
to report to Pres. York or the General 
Manager any suggestions as to how 
the National Association can be of 
more help to its members. Several sug- 
gestions have been received already, 
but others are wanted. 


Thos. Chantry, of Utah, suggests that 
the dues of the National be increased 
so that there would be more money in 
the treasury, for use in the interest of 
the membership; and he would urge 
every present member to get in new 
members for the National. 


Those who are in arrears in their 
membership dues are kindly urged not 
only to remit at once to the General 
Manager, but also if possible, to get 
their neighbor bee-keepers to become 
members also. In this way the 5000 
membership could be gotten within the 
next 60 days. Why,not do it ? 


The poison spraying of open fruit- 
bloom in the Southern States has be- 
gun, as some apiaries are already af- 
fected by it. Complaints of bees spot- 
ting the washings hanging on lines in 
the South are coming in. The North 
will have similar complaints later. The 
long, cold winter is liable to cause 


much spotting of washings when bees 
have their first flights. The bee-keep- 
ers should try to plan the wash days, 
and place their bees out afterward. 


The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was the first to join the 
National in a body, and has ever since 
continued to do so. It was also the 
first this year to vote to send a dele- 
gate to the National convention of 
1910. Let other State and local asso- 
ciations do likewise, and build up both 
by so doing. 


Up to this date (Feb. 19), since the 
last National report was issued, the 
General Manager has received $1.00 
each as dues from 80 members. and 50 
cents each from 545 members. This 
far exceeds any other year for 50-cent 
dues, which shows that the local asso- 
ciations are co-operating very nicely. 
The 50-cent rate to local associations, 
when joining in a body, helps the Na- 
tional both in number of members and 
financially. 


It has been suggested that the time 
and place of the bee-keepers’ conven- 
tions throughout the whole country be 
arranged with the Executive Board of 
the National Association. Ié this is 
done, it may be that dates can be se- 
lected when certain officers of the Na- 
tional can be present at nearly all local 
meetings. Also, it may be that a sys- 
tem of meetings for the good of all 
can be planned something like the va- 
rious State Fairs in the fall. 





——— eee 


Honey as a Health-Food 


This is a 16-page honey-pamphlet in- 
tended to help increase the demand for 
honey. The first part of it contains a 
short article on “Honey as Food,” writ- 
ten by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where 
to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. 
The last part is devoted to “Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes” and “Remedies Using Hon- 
ey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the peo- 
ple are educated on the value and uses 
of honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 
2-cent stamp; 50 copies for 90 cents; 
100 copies for $1.50; 250 copies for 
$3.00; 500 for $5.00; or tooo for $9.00. 
Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 
100 or more copies. Send all orders 
to the office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 





Langstroth Book “Special”’ 


We have about 30 copies left of the 
book, “Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee,” of the edition just preceding the 
last. It is practically equal to the 
latest edition, and we will mail them so 
long as they last, for 90 cents a copy. 
(The regular price is $1.20.) Or, we 
will send one of the above 90-cent 
copies with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.75. Address the 
American Bee Journal office. 


———_-—- <> > —______ 








Worth Many Times Its Price. 


To one who takes an interest in honey- 
bees, the American Bee Journal is worth its 
price many times over. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


P. A. Norman. 
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(Continued from page 80.) 


like those described before. Give me your 
opinion as to their value, and how you would 
pack them for wintering. 

* 2. Is it possible to have honey stored in 
supers without separators wiht the 44x44x17% 
inch boxes? ’ 

3. The woman mentioned before said that 
it was never necessary to feed bees anything 
to winter on, because they always filled the 
brood-chamber before they started in the 
supers. According to her, if the bees stored 
one pound of surplus they had their brood- 
chamber filled. She claimed to have worked 
in the apiary helping her husband. Is she 
right or wrong? New Jersey. 


Answers.—1. Bees work in any kind of a 
thing as to choice in hives is the convenience 
of the bee-keeper. An important thing in de- 
ciding as to the kind of hive to use is whether 
it is commonly enough in use to be easily 
obtainable. Especially is that true if a larger 
number in the future is likely to be needed. 
If you have something that is not in common 
use, it will be difficult to buy others of the 
same kind, and you can generally buy cheaper 
than you can make. Also, if you ever want 
to sell, the sale will be more difficult in odd 
hives. The most important thing about the 
hive—the size of'the frame—you do not give. 
If it is some odd size, it is decidedly ob- 
jectionable. I had hives with frames only % 
of an inch longer and % of an inch shorter 
than the regular Langstroth frame, and 
threw aside a hundred of them to adopt the 
standard size (1754x9%). Without knowing 
more definitely about them it is hard to judge 
as to your hives, but from what you say 
strongly suspect that they are in a class by 
themselves, in which case you would do well 
to adopt something more nearly standard. 


The hives being double-walled may need 
little packing. If you can get at it, the 4-inch 
space might be filled with leaves, shavings, 
chaff, straw, or other material to maintain 
warmth, with what is of more consequence, 
a packing of a little greater depth on top. 

2. Yes, and for home use it is just as well. 
Even for a home market it may do. But for 
shipping to a distant market separators are 
almost a necessity, for without them the sec- 
tions are likely to be so irregular that they 
will not pack in a shipping-case without inter- 
fering and causing leaking. : 

8. As a general proposition she is wrong. 
The brood-chamber may be filled before any- 
thing is stored in the super, then the bees 
may store a small or a large quantity in the 
supers, and starve before the winter is half 
over. For the brood-chamber may be mostly 
filled with brood—generally is—when storing 
begins in the supers, leaving empty combs 
when the brood is hatched out, which must 
have honey stored in them for winter. How- 
ever, the size of the hive has something to 
do with it. With 8-frame hives it often oc- 
curs, especially if there is no fall flow, that 
bees store well in supers and then need feeding 
for winter. In this regard larger hives are 
much safer. 





Marking Queens with Color—Uniting. 
Colonies—Forming Nuclei—Boiling 
Beeswax—tTransferring Bees. 


1. Why not mark the queens with color 
so that they may be easily and quickly found, 
even in a big colony? 

2. I have 2 colonies of common or black 
bees which I here will call “A” and “B.” 
Colony “B” I obtained and transferred last 
fall from a bee-tree into a standard hive. 
It was a small or weak colony; but it seems 
to be more industrious, and more gentle and 
with a larger queen. And so it is my choice 
colony which I would like to breed from. 
Colony “A” is a big one. How can I best 
build up colony “B” in the spring to be a 
big one? 

3. How will it do to sprinkle with flour 
when uniting bees? 

4. How will it do to use a fine spray of 
water to unite bees? 

5. In “A B C of Bee Culture,” in the 
Somerford method of forming nuclei, how 
about that queen that is to be removed and 
kept caged for 10 days? Is it all right to 
keep her in the cage alone, or must there 
be several worker-bees with her? Must she 
be provided with food in those 10 days, such 
as “Good candy?” How about the tempera- 
ture for her in the 10 days? Will it be 
well enough to place the caged queen, for in- 
stance, on a shelf in the dwelling in those 
10 days? 

6. When after 10 days the queen is re- 





turned to her bees, will the bees accept her 
readily, or will they consider her a stranger? 

7. If in the hives there are some brood- 
combs that have been transferred into the 
frames, and there are also some brood-combs 
which are built on full sheets of foundation, 
how may I best manage to remove or dispense 
with those transferred brood-combs, as they 
are inferior? 

8. Is beeswax injured by coming to a boil? 
If so, can it be detected that the wax has been 
boiled? 

9. Is it a favorable time to transfer from 
bee-trees during the time of fruit-bloom? 

WISCONSIN. 

Answers.—1. I don’t know of any objec- 
tion. It is practised quite a little in Europe. 

2. Just what is the best way depends on the 
strength of B. If it is very weak, able to 
cover only 1 to 3 frames of brood, there are 
two ways to proceed, either or both of which 
you may use. One is to take from A, a 
frame of brood with adhering bees, being sure 
not to take the queen; then to shake or brush 
the bees down in front of B, trusting the 
older bees to fly back to their old home and 
the younger ones to crawl into B. After 2 
or 3 days the dose may be repeated, and at 
intervals afterward. The other way is to 
swap frames of brood, without taking the 
bees. Take from A, a frame of brood that 
is as much as possible sealed and swap it for 
one of B that is mostly eggs and very young 
brood. You may continue swapping in this 
way just as often as you can find in A frames 
of brood more advanced than those in 


If B has as many as 3 frames well filled 
with brood, or when you have made it as 
strong as that, you may work more rapidly. 
Take from A, a frame of the ripest brood 
with adhering bées, and give to B. Within a 
week this may be repeated. After B has as 
many as 5 frames of brood well covered with 
bees it can stand having 2 frames at a time 
given to it. you give bees too rapidly 
while it is weak, there is danger to the 
queen. 

3. It is practised a good deal in England, 
but for some reason not much in this coun- 
try. I think some have reported favorably, 
and some not. 

4. I don’t believe it would do very well. 

5. The article in question having to do with 
making nuclei, little was said about the queen, 
only she was to be kept out of the hive for 
10 days, and then returned. Generally she 
would probably be kept in a nucleus of per- 
haps 2 frames of brood with adhering bees. 
She might also be kept caged with a retinue 
of bees, candy being in the cage, or she could 
be ‘in the cage alone if warm enough, say 70 
degrees or more. In the latter case she might 
be kept in the house. 


6. They are not likely to make any objec- 
tion to her. 

7. Merely remove them and put frames filled 
with foundation in place. If there is brood 
in the removed frames, put it in an upper 
story over an excluder till the brood has 
hatched out. Do not alternate the founda- 
tion with the brood-combs already present, 
but put the foundation at one side together. 
You will get straighter work if you put a thin 
dummy between the combs and the frames of 
foundation. 

8. Bringing to a boil will hardly hurt it 
if not repeated too much, nor continued too 
long, and I don’t believe the short boiling 
could be detected. 

9. Yes, very. 





Wintering Bees in a Nail-Keg—Comb 
Honey and Increase—Bee- 
Keeping in Washington. 

I have a swarm that I caught last May and 
put in a nail-keg, and they seem to work 
well, filled the keg with comb, cast a nice 
swarm in July, and had a good flow after 
that, but I don’t know how much honey they 
went into winter with; but the other day I 
noticed that some 12 or more bees had come 
out of the keg, and had chilled in the snow, 
and every day since I can see several come 
out and spin around on the snow and never 
get back, for the days are cold. What makes 
them come out? Do you think they are short 
of stores? 

2. I have them on the summer stand with 
a piece of burlap wrapped around the keg, 
with a %x5-inch entrance. Do they get 


enough air? 
3. If they are short of stores can I feed 
them? How is the best way? 
4. If they were in a frame hive I could 
soon see if they had any honey. 


I want to 


— 


transfer them in the spring. When is the 
best time, and how is the best way? 

5. I want to run for comb honey and get all 
of it I can, and get all the swarms | can. 
How is the best way to manage it? 

6. Would you use the 8 or the 10 frame 
hive? 

7. We have a very good honey-flow here. 
It lasts about 3 months, from June Ist to the 
last of August. We have a milk-weed that is 
very nearly as good as white clover, smells 
like clover, and the honey tastes very much 
like it, but not quite so white. Then there 
is some alfalfa raised here, and more sowed 
every year, so I think this will be a good 
bee-country after a while, for it is new now. 
Is there a _ bee-keepers’ association in this 
State, and where are the headquarters? 

8. What books would you advise for a be- 
ginner? WASHINGTON. 


ANSWERS.—1. The bees coming out as you 
say, spinning around and dying on the snow, 
is no sign that anything is wrong. If they 
were starving they would die in the hive, or 
at the most they would get no farther than 
close to the entrance. More or less bees 
always die through the winter. 

2. That ought to give enough air. 

3. It’s a troublesome thing to feed them; 
but you can put some comb honey under the 
combs on the floor, and the first day it is 
warm enough they can take it. 

4. Wait till they swarm, hive the swarm 
in a movable-comb hive, setting it on the old 
stand with the nail-keg close beside it. A 
week later move the keg to a new place, per- 
haps 10 feet away. Two weeks later still, or 
21 days from the time the swarm issued, all 
the worker-brood will have hatched out in the 
keg, when you can cut up the keg, brush the 
bees into the hive containing the swarm, and 
melt up the combs. Instead of this, however, 
as you probably want increase, you may, at 
the end of the 21 days, cut out the good combs 
and fasten them in frames as directed in your 
bee-book, and transfer bees and comb into a 
new hive. 

5. If you get all the honey possible, you 
will not have any swarms, unless you are in a 
locality where the season is long and there is 
a heavy flow late. If you have as man 
swarms as possible, you will not expect mush 
honey. Perhaps the happy medium will be 
to double your number. When a prime swarm 
issues, set it on the old stand with the old 
hive close beside it; move the old hive to a 
new stand a week later, and that will throw 
the field-force all into the hive with the swarm. 
That will make the swarm strong for a crop 
of honey. If you are anxious for more in- 
crease and less honey, when the prime swarm 
issues hive it and put it on a new stand, 
leaving the old hive on the old stand. Then, 
if the colony has been strong, you may have 
another swarm from the old hive about 8 days 
after the first swarm. Set this second swarm 
on the stand of the old hive, and move the 
old hive 10 feet or more away. 

7. Write Legh R. Freeman, N. Yakima, 
Wash., who will be able to tell you about the 
Washington State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

8. Dadant’s “Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” 
Root’s “A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture,” 
and Cook’s ‘‘Manual, or Bee-Keepers’ Guide,”’ 
are all good. After one or more of these, may 
come any of the other books advertised on 
another page of this paper. 





Cellar-Wintered Bees — Milkweed— 
Bees Superseding Clipped Queens— 
Eggs that Disappeared. 


1. Last winter I had my bees in the cellar 
with a bottom-board 1% inches in depth of 
opening under the hives in front, but with it 
all closed except about 1%4x3% inches, with 
wire-nails placed close enough together over 
the opening to keep out mice. I had also a 
cork hole less than an inch in diameter in 
either the front or back end of each hive 
about 1-3 from the top, closed with a mouse- 
proof tin stopper in 10-inch deep Danzenbaker 
hives, with the frames set crosswise, and lost 
none by wintering in the cellar under the 
living room of the house. Although this win- 
ter has been very mild for Ontario, Canada, 
till now (February), I can’t keep the cellar 
so warm as last winter, and have had it down 
to 41 degrees a couple of times, and from that 
to 45. 

I should have said that last winter the cot- 
ton covers were mostly free from propolis, 
and over these 4 or 5 thick quilts, either of 
felt or cut from  bed-quilts, covered with 
weighted wire or zinc screens to keep out the 
mice, 
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This year I have taken the plan given by 
Doolittle and left the opening all the way 
across on the bottom-board, about 14x14, with 
¥-inch galvanized wire screen mouse-protector, 
and the cork-holes closed entirely. All the 
hives have the same quilt covering now as they 
had last winter, only the propolis was not 
removed from the cotton summer covers, but 
they were moved too late for the bees to seal 
them down, and these are covered over all 
with the Root % zinc-bound “honey-boards.” 

Now, why is it that under the board cov- 
ers the quilts are quite cold? Not the slight- 
est heat can be detected over the cluster. I 
examined only 2 in the top row on the east 
side of the cellar that were easiest to get at. 
The bees on the west side of the cellar make 
less than half the noise of those on the east 
side. I suppose because the cooking stove 
is within 3 feet of the top of the hives on the 
east. Are the quiestest bees not wintering the 
best? There are not so many dead bees on the 
floor as at the same time last winter. I ex- 
amined some of them with a lamp, holding it 
close to the entrance, and not a dozen dead 
bees were on the bottom-board, and not a bee 
came out in the few seconds I was there. Are 
my 14x134 entrances too large? Probably they 
are more than 4 times the size of Doolittle’s, 
but they, can’t be as bad as those hives win- 
tered with no bottom-boards at all, all open, 
set upon a 4-inch scantling, and come out 
fairly well. I could partly close the slide 
easily, instead of having it removed entirely, 
as it is now. 


2. When I tried incubating, as I informed 
you, with a lamp under a hive, in the house, 
with exit under the window in the spring of 
1908, it worked well, because any extra heat 
escaped into the room and did no harm, but 
in the spring of 1909 I put a lamp in a hole 
dug in the ground, surrounded it with a top- 
less and bottomless box and set 4 hives upon it 
for a top, but I could not keep the heat low 
enough without having the lamp go out, and 
after moving them to proper stands when the 
weather got warm, only the weakest colony of 
the four did any good. One of the stronger 
ones swarmed before its time, from too much 
heat, but the swarm and the other three did 
not, all together, give more surplus than the 
weaker ones. Buckwheat and goldenrod gave 
most surplus unless the large milkweed helped. 
I saw many bees working on it and some of 
them would sit on its leaves as if they were 
half asleep. Did you ever have any experi- 
ence with this milkweed? It is getting to be 
more of a nuisance every year. 


3. I was reading in the last _ of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, first column 
of page 54, that a Mr. Bernschein said he 
always loses half his clipped queens by super- 
seding in the spring. I have always clipped 
my queens, and have had the same trouble 
at other times of the year, but last spring 
the queens were killed at the most critical 
time, when they should have been breeding 
for the white honey-flow. Is this a usual 
thing for the bees, to kill clipped queens? I 
have long been trying to account for the 
loss of so many queens by superseding, and I 
think I told you of it once. This has hap- 
pened so often that all my bees are hybrids, 
though buying queens every year. If you 
tell me this is usual I shall clip no more, 
except as an experiment. Every bee-keeper 
should join the National to get its full re- 
ports, as the bee-papers could not publish the 
reports in full even if they tried, and the 
General Manager, N. E. France, of Platts- 
ville, Wis., is such a splendid, enthusiastic 
man. 

4. Lately I tired of the way some dealers 
in Italian queens humbugged the people by 
making them believe that the filthy combs fre- 
quently built by Italian bees were caused by 
“travel-stain,” as they call it, when it is 
caused chiefly by the Italians mixing in pieces 
of old, dark comb with new wax in building 
new combs, so I decided on trying Carnio- 
lans that are reported to build white combs. 
I procured some Carniolan queens in Octo- 
ber, one of which I introduced as follows, on 
some one’s recommendation in the papers: 


I first smoked the bees heavily below, and 
closed the entrance, then pounded on the 
hive to make them fill themselves with honey, 
and then laying a large board in front of the 
hive-entrance, f shook off all the bees from 
the combs on to the board and let them run 
into the hive, and they soon collected on the 
combs again that had been returned to the 
hive, and the queen had been dropped amongst 
the bees outside the hive and ran in with 
them. In a few days there were eggs in part 
of one comb and soon after no eggs or larve 
were visible, and in a few days after there 


were more eggs, but these also disappeared 
shortly after. What became of these eggs? 
Did the bees destroy them because it was too 
late in the season to rear brood, or what? 
“I don’t know.” Probably you do. 

Novice. 

ANSWERS.—1. You are to be congratulated. 
Your bees have such an abundance of good 
air of the right temperature that they do not 
need to make any stir to change the air nor 
to warm it, so they are so nearly dormant 
that you can feel no heat over the cluster. 
What more do you want? Of course, the 
quieter the bees are, the better. My hive-en- 
trances are 124%x2, making 24% square inches. 
Yours are 14x14, or 24% square inches. 
Your entrances are all right. If you want to 
warm your hand over the cluster, make the 
entrance so small that the bees will have to 
ventilate to change the bad air, and the effort 
to ventilate will help warm your hand. Or, 
lower the temperature of the cellar below the 
freezing point, and the bees will have to stir 
themselves and eat a lot of honey to warm up 
the cluster, and then it will warm your hand 
on top. Sounds contradictory to say that cool- 
ing the cellar warms up the cluster; but it’s 
about the same as saying that as the weather 
gets cooler the fire in a sitting-room gets 
hotter. 

2. Milkweed is rather plenty here, and I 
think I have seen a very few sleepy-looking 
bees on it, but the greater trouble is that 
sometimes the bees are thrown out of business 
by having parts of the flower stick to their 
feet. The Chapman honey-plant is the worst 
I ever knew about having a number of bees 
sit stupidly upon it. 

8. I think every one who begins clipping 
queens will be surprised at the number of 
queens that are superseded. It is not that any 
more queens are superseded than before he be- 
gan clipping, only while wings were whole he 
could not well tell whether they were super- 
seded or not, and when he finds a queen with 
whole wings in place of a clipped one he 
knows there was superseding. Ask him how 
many of his queens were superseded before 
he clipped, and he might answer, “I don’t 
know, but I don’t suppoce one in twenty.” 
The actual fact is that in the regular course 
of nature every queen is superseded. I have 
clipped for a great many years, and have had 
a good many old queens, and I don’t be- 
lieve I ever had a queen killed because her 
wings were not whole. 

4. I doubt that Italians are worse than oth- 
ers about taking bits from their old combs to 
put into new. At any rate I’ve had blacks and 
near-blacks that were just as bad. 

I think it is the usual thing that a queen 
continues laying at least a short time after 
the bees stop rearing brood from her eggs 
But bee-keepers don’t often notice it.’ 





A Big Bunch of Bee Questions. 


1. Can I take bees without a queen a 
distance, give them a frame of brood with a 
queen-cell, and get them to stay and increase 
to a full colony? 

2. I made a hive the other day that has 
8 rooms in it, 4 frames to the room, only one 
room has 10 frames. Over each 4 _ brood- 
frames are 4 honey-frames on top. The 10- 
frame room is to run for honey and drones, 
so they may have a better chance at the 
queens. Will that hive be a good one to rear 
queens in? 

3. There are no black bees within a mile 
and a half of me that will interfere. As I 
use drone-traps do you think I will ever 
have a good stock of Italians? 

4. Are hybrids as good for honey-gathering 
as full-bloods? 

5. In caging cells, one cell in a hive, with 
no queen, will the entrance of the cage have 
to be closed to keep the bees from tearing it 
out? 

6. A bee-friend says a pound of honey will 
go as far with a colony of bees as 2 pounds 
of granulated sugar for winter. Is that so? 


7. He says the workers lay the drone-eggs. 
Is that so? I thought the queen laid all the 
eggs. 

8. He has 50 colonies and has had bees 
20 years. I have 10 colonies and have had 
bees 2 years. He says he thinks the bees 
know when a queen gets to be too old, and 
will rear a young queen when it is needed, 
whether they swarm or not. Another bee- 
keeper with 40 colonies said he had a box- 
hive with a queen that had been in it for 
20 years. I believe they are both mistaken. 
What is your idea? 

9. Can I confine a young queen in a hive 


and have her mated without taking a flight? 

10. Will it make any difference for me to 
get golden Italians and red-clover Italians, and 
let them mix, or would I better keep only 
one kind? 

11. Which of the two kinds mentioned do 
you think better for my locality, and will the 
Italians beat here? Our chief honey-plants 
are poplar, blackberry, cherry, locust, sumac, 
white clover, raspberry, catnip, bitterwood, 
maple, buckwheat, etc. 

12. If I cage queen-cells, must I hang them 
as they were in the hive, or can I lay them 
down in the cage? 

13. How many can I cage in a queenless 
colony and have the bees feed them as they 
should ? 

14. How is the best way to make queen- 
candy if I should need it for my yard, as 
[ am going to rear my own queens if I 
have luck. 

15. I have 10 colonies of bees and want to 
increase to 28 this year. I can buy prime 
swarms for $1.00 to $1.25 each. Would I 
better let mine run for honey or let them 
swarm once each? Chunk honey is 10 cents 
a pound here. 

16. I have Italians and blacks. I want to 
get pure Italians and ey them, and also keep 
pure blacks. How will I manage it? 

17. I am going to move some of the blacks 
to an out-apiary, but do not want to move all. 
Can I catch and kill all the black drones in 
the home apiary, and rear my Italian queens 


in July and August? How would that do? 


18. What good are drones to a colony that 
has a mated queen? Will it hurt if I kill 
all drones in such a colony? 

19. What is the gentlest race of bees you 
know of? 

20. What race of bees has the longest 
tongues? ~ 

21. What is the best way to select a young 
queen before her brood hatches? 

22. Which is the safest way to make a liv- 
ing, to work with bees or to run a farm? 
Which way will one have the best time? 

23. I run my bees for extracted honey. 
When I don’t find sale for it, how will it do 
to let the honey stay on the hive till I do 
find sale for it? How will it do to put a 
wire-screen over a strong colony and pile up 
the supers over this? VIRGINIA. 


ANswers.—1. If you move the bees a mile 
away, or imprison them for 8 days, if you 
take enough bees, and if it is a good enough 
season, you might succeed. 

2. I’m not sure I understand just how the 
hive is made. I suppose several nuclei are 
to be kept in the same hive, separated by bee- 
tight partitions, in which you expect to keep 
young queens to be fertilized. If the en- 
trances are so arranged that there is no dan- 
ger of the young queens entering wrong com- 
partments when returning from a wedding ex- 
cursion, the hive ought to be a success. But 
if you have 4 full-sized brood-frames for each 
nucleus, there will be little or nothing gained. 
I question your idea about drones. 

3. You may if you get a pure queen now 
and then. 

4. Very often they are. 

5. If a cell is given before the bees realize 
their queenlessness, they may tear it down; 
not afterward. 

6. For wintering, a pound of sugar will 
go farther than a pound of honey. 

7. In a normal colony the queen lays all 
the eggs. In a colony queenless long enough, 
laying-workers may appear, and their eggs 
will ne only drones. 

8. Your friend is right about bees replacing 
a +: without swarming, and that is what 
took place several times in that box-hive, no 
doubt, for a queen generally lives only 2 to 
4 years, and I never heard of one living more 
than 5 or 6. 

9. No. 

10. Generally it is considered better to keep 
only one kind; but a cross often does better, 
at least for a time. 

11. Likely there is little or no difference, 
although if the red-clover bees are really what 
their name implies they ought to be the better 
in a red-clover region. Likely Italians will 
beat the blacks. 

12. You may safely lay them on the side. 

13. I don’t know, but I suppose a great 
many. 

14. Stir powdered sugar into warmed ex- 
tracted honey to make a very stiff dough. 
After standing a day or two, if it becomes 
thin, knead in some more sugar. 

15. At the prices you name, better produce 
all the honey you can and buy prime swarms. 

16. Keep each kind in an apiary by itself, 
5 miles away from any other kind of bees. 

17. That ought to answer; only remember 
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that there is some chance of mixing at a dis- 
tance of 6 miles or more 

18. No use. All right to kill them. 

19. Caucasians havethat reputation, although 
Root says they are no gentler than some 
strains of pure Italians. 

= Perhaps Cyprians. 

I don’t know of any way to judge ex- 
oa ‘by her looks, the way she fills the frames 
with eggs, and the stock she comes from. 

22. Most men will probably be safer as to 
a living on a farm. The man who is thor- 
oughly qualified for it may be safer with bees. 
Such a man, with a strong liking for bees, 
will have a better time with them even if he 
should not make so much. 

23. It will be all right to leave it on the 
hives until the weather becomes too cold. But 
if you use a screen, so the bees can not get 
to the honey, the moths will probably have 
“a high old time” with the combs. 





Lots of Snow—Fair Prospect 


There is lots of snow here this winter. 
The | epee is fair for honey the coming 
seas J. E. CRANE. 

Middlebury, Vt., Feb. 26. 





Seem to Be Wintering All Right 


My bees were putin winter quarters Dec 
3, 1000. They are weak, but they seem to be 
wintering perfectly thus far. There are no 
signs of disease yet. H. W. LEE 

Pecatonica, Il]., March 1. 





A Very Cold Winter 


We have hada very cold winter here. The 
bees have been under snow about 2 feet 


deep. The snow has gone now, and the — 
flew rtodan. Out of 15 colonies I have only 
left. JAMES H. KNoTTs. 


Tunnelton, W. Va., Feb. 28. 





Bees Seem All Right 


I have 80 colonies of bees, all in the cellar 
They seem to be all right so far. The season 
of 1909 was a very poor one for honey in this 
part of New Brunswick. There was no sur 
plus honey to speak of. Bees were put in 
winter quarters quite Hent in stores. I hope 
they will come out all right. 

GEo. F. BEACH. 

Meadows, N. B., Canada, Feb. 21. 





Bees Seem to Winter Well 


Last fall I had 42 colonies of bees, and they 
were lefton the summer stands. Today it 
was warm enough for them to fly, and they 
all seem strong yet. ButI cannot say how 
many may die before the winter is over. I 
hope this year may provea good one, as we 
have had three bad seasons for bees. 

Martinsville, Ind., Feb. 15. J. A. LEwIs. 





Coal-Oil to Keep Ants Away 


The best way to keep ants from bees in 
summer is to plant as many posts in arow as 
needed for the hive bench to sit on, and 
then dig out a hole as large as a peck meas- 
ure and cement it and fill the hole about % 
full of water, and pour coal-oil on top of 
that, as much asa half-pint in each hole, | 
think all who try this will find it at right 

: ! WILLIAM H. CLARK 

Sperryville, Va., Jan. 6 





Distance Bees Fly for Honey 


I saw in the January American Bee Jour- 
nalan article written by L. B. Smith, as to 
how far bees fly. I will tell of a little experi- 
ence. Last fall,one warm day, my father 
and I went out towards the mountain bee- 
hunting. We came to an open place on a 
ridge that led to the mountain, where we 

ut out some bait. In about half an hour we 

eard the buzzing of the bees, and sure 
enough one lit on the bait. So we watched 





the bait for several hours where we first put 
it out, and in that time we had several dozen 
bees on it. But we were unable to tell in 
what direction they were going, as they cir- 
cled so high in the air we could not tell 
which way they led off. However, we sup- 
posed they flew towards the mountain. So 
we commenced to move the bait towards the 
mountain, the direction we thought they 
were going, and finally we started up the 
mountain, still moving the bait, time after 
time, until we got towards the top, when we 
commenced to see which way they flew, as 
they did not circle so high, and they led off 
to the top of the mountain. 

We continued moving the bait, and the 
farther we went the more bees we had, un- 
til we got to the top, when night overtook us 
and we had to start for home. 

The next day being my regular huckster 
day, I could not go back, but the next day we 
went to the top of the mountain where we 
left off. We put out some bait, and in a 
short time we had lots of bees, and they 
flew right down the other side. Wecom- 
menced moving down the other side until we 
got down in the other valley, where we 
found them in an old oak-tree. I feel con- 
fident in saying the distance from where we 
first put out the bait to where we found 
them was between 3% and 4 miles, as it was 
from one valley across a large mountain into 
another valley. So I believe in a time of 
scarcity they will fly as far as Mr. Smith 
says; butas to the amount of honey they 
will store I am not able to say, as_ that one 
had only about 2 pounds of honey. However, 
we have had a terrible drouth and pasturage 
was scarce. I hope tosee this subject more 
fully discussed. . A. CRABILL. 

St. Davids Church, Va., Jan. "2s. 





Bees Long Confined to Hives 


This has been the closest and longest that 
my bees have ever been confined to their 
hives. They haven't had a flight for 8 weeks. 
They are on the summer stands wrapped 
in painted canvas, well protected from rain 
and wind. I can hear them humming in the 
hives. How doyou think they'l] pan out in 
the spring? We have 18 inches of snow this 
winter. It is an old-timer, away back in the 
so’s, and still snowing. I am anxious to see 
the bees out. Is it prudent to let them out 
on the snow, or should I keep them inthe 
hive until the ground gets bare? I would 
like to hear from other bee-men. 

I put 23 colonies away, and am waiting 
pationey to see the outcome of the close, 
1ard winter. C. H. MANGUS. 

Altoona, Pa., Jan. 31. 





Cold Winter for Bees 


I have been at bees for 30 years, keeping 
onlv 8or 1c colonies, as I never allowed my- 
self to have enough colonies to interfere 
with my pastoral work. And for that reason, 
and because I have never gone into serious 
commercial honey producing, I have kept to 
comb honey. 

I have been pastor here 11 years. In that 
time I have not failed to get 100 pounds of 
comb honey in Danzenbaker sections every 
year, per colony, until 1900, when all was 
black honey-dew—not a _ single section of 
clover, basswood, or other white honey. 
And now this is a very severe winter on 
out-door bees, since many feared to house 
them in the cellar with no chance to fly 
when they had no stores but honey-dew. 


All this long lying snow will be good for 
1910 clover, but I believe many bees will be 
lost this winter between honey-dew and 
cold continued so steadily that they cannot 
warm up and eat, to say nothing of taking 
wing. We have had 6 weeks of unusual colc 
here. Rev.) T. CHALMERS POTTER. 

Glasgow, Del., Jan. 18. 





No Trouble in the South from Granulation of Bulk- 
Comb Honey 


In the January number of the American 
Bee Journal, page 13, Mr. Greiner, in com- 
menting on our Texas bulk-comb honey-pro- 
duction, seems to think we would have some 
trouble with our honey granulating while in 
the pail or receptacle, and “that he would 
be a little skeptical in filling the interstices 
with extracted honey.” I have been selling 
bulk-comb honey since 1884, and have never 
had any trouble along that line. In fact, our 
honey does not granulate until the cold 
weather sets in, and I have never been able 
to supply the demand for nice comb honey 
during the summer and fall months, for it is 
invariably all sold out before the weather 





becomes cold enough to granulate our honey. 
have known a few grocers to buy in 5-gallon 
cans, and set it away out of sight of their 
customers and have it granulate, but when 
put up in one or one-half gallon tin-pails, 
and put where it can be seen, it is all sold 
before it granulates 
Mr. Greiner will fill some of his pails 
with honey without filling the interstices 
with extracted honey, and show it to his cus- 
tomers, he will soon know which sells the 
best. They ike it “soppy,” as they call it 
The most salable receptacles are half- 
allon and gallon buckets made of very 
ight tin, as that kind is the cheapest, and 
can be sold at the same price per pound 
as the honey. Some of our bee-men use 
quart and haif- galion fruit-jars, but unless 
e combs are cut in very small pieces, they 
are hard to get into the jar, and much harder 
to get out. Also, the jars cost so much more 
than the tin, and are more easily broken. 


Besides all these advantages that the bulk 
comb has over section-box honey, we are not 
bothered with so many fixtures in-its pro- 
duction. Only a plain, shallow extracting 
super, with a 1 or 2 inch starter to —?_ 
frame is all that is necessary; and, also, 
find it so much easier to get the bees to on 
in these shallow frames than in the little 1 
pound boxes. 

I also found it much easier to get the bees 
to work in the 2-pound boxes when separated 
with slatted separators, instead of the slot- 
ted or scalloped separators. The little slats 
are fastened at the ends by tin strips bent 
over the ends of the strips. This gives the 
bees free access to all the boxes, and they 
do more storing than they otherwise wonid. 
unless the separators are left out altogether, 
but we frequently have had a bad mess of it 
without the separators. 

get the bees to build comb and store 
honey in these shallow frames when there is 
a light flow, and then they will not start in 
the deep frames. 

I use the common Langstroth frame in the 
brood-chamber, and with the 10-frame size I 
seldom have brood in the supers. When I 
do, I use the combs for extracting, which are 
light and easily handled 

Our bees are carrying in pollen now from 
the chaparral and cedar, and as the plum 
buds are swelling, the bees will soon be at 
work on them. 

The rest of Mr. Greiner's article on winter 
packing does not interest me this far South, 
for we never need to do anything of that 
kind here. D. F. MARRs. 

Lorena, Tex., Feb. 6. 





Honey-Dew—Discouraging Outlook 


This has been one of the worst years I 
have ever experienced in bee-culture. No 
honey, but some black stuff that looks like 
tar, and if there is one colony out of 20 living 
next spring, I will be surpised, as they have 
not flown since the first of December. Those 
that did not feed their bees will be beeless 
when next spring comes, and have a lot of 
depopulated hives. Nobody got any honey, 
so they have no honey for their buckwheat 
cakes this winter. 

The bees did a lot of swarming in June, 
and the swarms were all dead before the 
cold weather was here. The outlook is not 
bright for the bee-keeper next spring. 

I would be lost if the American Bee Jour- 
nal would not come once a month. It is all 
right. I like to read, even if I have no honey 
to eat. HENRY BEstT. 

Hibbetts, Ohio, Feb. 8. 





Why Are These Things So? 


In answer to G. M. Doolittle’s article on 
“Why Are These Things So?” I would say 
because there are too many smal! producers 
of honey, mos‘ly a class that, if they gota 
good croo of honey one year they will dump 
itin their home market for “any old price 
the groceryman offers them, and then say, 

“Well, I have made so much on my bees 
this year." The cost of production is never 
figured. Some bring a first- qratede honey to 

market, and others not so good, and, sup- 
pose they sell it for ro cents a section, or i 
cents a pound for comb honey, as has been 
done in this town, you will readly see that a 
first-class article will have to go begging for 
12% cents a section, or 15 cents a pound for 
comb honey. Then we must always bear in 
mind that the more people there are produc- 
ing any one article individually, the harder 
it isto heep the price up. 

If we look back tothe years gone by when 
pes. could almost count all the practical 
ee-men on the tips of your fingers, and they 
had the field to t omaalves, then you could 
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make something on honey. I myself have 
sold a fancy or best grade of section honey 
for 15 cents per section to the retailer not 
over § or 6 years ago, but the price is down 
now, and is likely to stay there for these 
reasons; 

First, too many in the business; second, 
no combine or union; third, some States 
can, or do, produce honey cheaper than 
others; fourth, selfishness and mistrust also 
hinder a producers’ union. Please bear in 
mind that lam notin favor of any combine 
or anything else that helps one side and 
crushes the other. A combine is one way to 
get better prices, but how are we going to 
get it? 

The other way is to fall out; that is, to 
keep right on the same way producing honey 
until we find out that it is done only at a loss 
all the time, and quit the business. Then 
you willsee the price go up again toa profit. 

You say, see the price of eggs, butter and 
beef. I tell you, it did not pay to produce 
them, and the farmers went out of them. 
When grain went up they went to raising 
what would pay better. I, for one, had to 
quit the poultry business when grain went 
up to the high prices where it is. Although 
Iam equipped to accommodate 800 layers, I 
don’t think that I would quit until I had to. 
Maybe I will have to go to saving, so you will 
see that the trustsare at the bottom of it all. 

Take the beef-trust for one. The investi- 
gation says they are entitled toa 15 percent 
profit, so I understand. Whether that is 
once a year or on every transaction I can't 
say, and | rather think it is the latter. Look 
at the enormous profit, and if per annum it 
is still greater than the law allows a money- 
lender. , 

I will say there is yeta living price for me 
in the production of honey, or in other ways 
I get out of it all l put in, which I did in the 
poultry business. 

[hope that the spirit of good fellowship 
will enter every man’s heart, and that God 
will bless us and our bees. ; 

Lewis A. OERTEL. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Jan. 28. 





Poor Season in 1909 


Last year’s honey season was a very poor 
one inthis part of the country. There was 
no white clover honey, though considerable 
blossoms, but the bees paid no attention to 
them. There was lots of honey-dew, anda 
little white honey in the fall. The winter 
losses of the bees are very heavy. 

Rushville, Ill., March 2. W. E. MASON. 





Apiarian Experience and Admonitions 


I have kept bees in a small way for a 
period of about 20 years, and will give some 
of my experience, and vy | to give some ad- 
monitions that ought to be a benefit, espe- 
cially tothe beginner or those contemplat- 
ing bee-keeping. 

As intimated, I have never been an exten- 
sive bee-keeper, but have kept from 6 to 45 
colonies in connection with farming, and for 
the benefit of those contemplating bee-keep- 
ing, I will say that in proportion to the 
amount of capital invested and time con- 
sumed, my bees have paid as well as or bet- 
ter than anything else on the farm, besides 
furnishing to me pleasure and an experience 
worth many dollars. , 

I have kept bees in three States: First 
when a young man in central Illinois, when 
I supposed all one had to do with bees was 
to hive the swarms and “‘take out” the 
honey (and it is a fact detrimental to bee- 
keeping, thata great many who keep bees 
still have the same idea I had then); second, 
in central Arkansas; third, in Kansas; and 
at last I have again got back to Illinois within 
100 miles of the beginning place. So last fall 
I bought 9 colonies of bees as a starter, and 
being very busy and getting very sick later, I 
neglected to fix them for winter, as I had 
anticipated (and which no bee-keeper should 
neglect), and_as the cold has been severe 
and continued, I fully expected my neglect 
to cost me the price of the bees. But since 
the weather has moderated, I find they are 
alive, even to a late swarm that is in a 
double-walled hive, which had only about 
one-fourth of the brood-chamber filled with 
comb, and which I had aimed to unite witha 
colony last fall. As they had fared so well I 
concluded to try tosave them so as to have 
the queen in the spring, sol fed them a few 

younds of sugar syrup a few days ago. And 
pore it might be in order to admonish the 
beginner, who perhaps did not take the pains 
to see that each colony had an abundance 
of stores last fall, that when he can catch 
an occasional warm day, it would be a good 
time to peep into afew colonies late each 


evening ‘so as not to excite any robbing) and 
feed any colonies that might be short of 
stores. Perhaps some of the best colonies 
stored about everything in the super, and 
when you took that off they had about half 
enough to winter on, and so may perish. 
Many of the best colonies are lost in this 
way bythe careless man. A very satisfac- 
tory way to feed them is to slip out 2 or 3 
frames and fill one side with sugar syrup, 
You can use less frames by filling both sides, 
but lay the side you have filled over an 
empty frame while you fill the other side. 
The worst objection to this method is itisa 
little hard on the man who wants to sell his 
bee-feeder. There is danger of the beginner 
thinking he must buy everything advertised 
before he can keep bees. When I first went 
to Kansas I supposed I could not keep bees 
unless I had a cellar or double-walled chaff- 
hives. But during a term of 7 years I win- 
tered my bees by putting a cheese-cloth over 
the brood-frames, and then put on the super 
filled with dry leaves, and made a wind- 
break of fodder on the west side. I did not 
lose a colony in 7 years by this method, and 
we had as low as 24 degrees below zero. So 
to any bee-keeper no farther north thana 
line running through central Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and so on, this is as much ex- 
pense as he really needs to go to in order to 
winter his bees successfully in single-walled 
hives on the summer stands. 

Here it might be interesting to note that 
the only colony I ever lost from cold was in 
central Arkansas, the cause being we hada 
cold spell of unusual length and severity for 
that climate, and the bees could not break 
the cluster to get to a new supply of honey; 
and having consumed the honey on which 
they were clustered, they perished sur- 
rounded by plenty of stores. This was the 
best colony I had in a lot of 40, 

Moultrie Co., Ill. E. G. HANNA. 





Chunk Honey—Bees Wintered Well 


I notice in the discussion of chunk honey, 
one writer said that he believed the dealers 
in bee-supplies were discouraging it in order 
to sell goods. We don't like to hear people 
slandered that way. Such is not the case in 
this country, at least. We have two custo- 
mers who like the chunk honey, but the 
majority claim itis not so neat for the table, 
and they dislike to have the candied honey 
which is in the bottom of the vessel. We try 
to have some chunk honey each season, but 
ee was almost a failure with us of any 

ind. 

We have the section-holders with a strip 
of wood on top, and by taking thin super 
foundation one can put in a starter. My 
brother made the pieces first; they can be 
used for several years. These pieces of 
honey can be put in a tight box, and kept 
just as easily as in sections. We find that 
there is from a pound to a pound and a half 
more on one of these strips than in four sec- 
tions, but, of course, one must try to please 
people, which, sometimes, it is hard to do. 

We have 43 colonies, but as the white 
clover was so near a failure, and we had an 
early frost, our bees did not pay expenses; 
but they have wintered well, and we are ex- 
pecting to make something another season. 
Had it not been for the honey-dew we would 
have been compelled to feed our bees in 
midsummer; as it was, we fed only 120 
pounds of granulated sugar. 

OLLIE GREEN. 

Worthington, Ind., Feb. 21. 





Last Season Too Dry—Starting New Bee-Keepers 


The season of 1909 the spring flow was good, 
but the fall flow was the poorest we have 
had ina long time. It was too dry. I did 
not have to feed any; some of the best col- 
onies filled one super, but if_it had been a 
good season they would have filled 3 or more, 
or an average of about 40 pounds each from 
the fall flow. The spring was the same. 

I work for honey only, both comb and ex- 
tracted. I have 10 out-apiaries, and expect 
to make more increase. I haveagood home 
market, and it has aes my supply. I 
think I will keep more bees and try to sup- 
ply the home market. 

I hope Mr. C. L. Grigsby, of California, 
will give the readers the description of his 
non-swarming methods, because the swarm- 
ing season is on us; it will start here the 
latter part of next month. 

I hope a more experienced bee-keeper than 
I will give us_ an instructive talk on the 
advantages and disadvantages of encourag- 
ing more people to keep bees. I have had 
some sad experiences in getting some people 
started. They did start—that is all. They 
got the best of hives and fixtures, but did not 


have time to read a bee-paper, or any of the 
bee-books, and have never studied anything 
on the subject. They said that it was no 
use; they had all the good, nice honey they 
could use, and some to sell. They just had 
the common black bees, and thought they 
were good enough, and that they could not 
afford to pay $1,00 or more for better stock. 
He may sella few sections of comb honey, 
and, not knowing the market, let it go for 
less than it is worth, and it may not be 
graded right, and so hurt the market which 
we have worked so long to build up. 

And, again, you have a home yard, and 
most likely you have some of your best 
queens there; you have worked for years to 
weed out the old box-hives and black bees 
for 2 miles around, and over, so that you can 
get almost all of your queens purely mated, 
and have an ideal place to rear queens for 
the out-apiaries. You have succeeded in 
doing so at no small expense; this is worth 
remembering, and as all preparations are 
made to requeen all your out-apiaries from 
your home yard from some choice queens, 
you are looking into the future and thinking 
you are in shape to do something in bee- 
keeping. You already have as many colo- 
nies as your location will support; but, be- 
hold, unexpected to you, here comes one of 
the “ bee-keepers"’ that you have given 
some encouragement, with almost a dozen 
colonies, and puts them within a _ stone’s 
throw of your apiaries. Of course, he has 
the right, and you can’t help yourself. He 
has black bees and does not want any bet- 
ter, and does not know that there is a way 
to improve the stock. Try to get him to buy 
some good queens, and he will just laugh, 
and say that his bees make as good honey as 
yours do, and about as much. I can’t see 
anything in that for me. 

The above is from experience.- I would be 
glad to hear from others on this subect. I 
say, give us better bee-keepers, and those 
who depend upon bees for a livelihood. 
There is not one bee-keeper in 4o, through 
this section, who reads a bee-paper. What 
must be done? JOHN W. CASH. 

Bogart, Ga., Feb. 21. 





Transferring Bees—Do Bees Reason? 


Last year was nota very good one for me. 
I secured about 35 pounds to the colony and 
increased from 8 colonies to 16, and doubled 
back in the fall tor. The fall flow was very 
light. Bees stored very little over enough to 
winter on, but the prospects are good for 
this year. White clover is looking fine at 
this time. | 

I had quite a funny experience last sum- 
mer. I had 5 colonies in box-hives to trans- 
fer. I transferred, or tried to, at least, one 
of them, and could not find the queen, so I 
opened another one, and did not find a 
queen in that one, but lots of eggs and brood 
in both, sol put all in one hive, but the bees 
all left and went to the other hives, sothe 
man that they belonged to transferred the 
other 3 the next day, and out of 5 colonies he 
got only 2 medium colonies. But after I 
went into the first one I knew it would not 
do to transfer them, for there was very little 
honey coming in, but he had bought the 
Langstroth hives and would have them 
changed, but it was a_ bad job. It was the 
worst luck I ever had. I have made many 
changes, but those were the nearest to a 
failure I ever made. 


Do BEES HAVE REASONING POWER? 


I have seen this question in some of the 
bee-papers. I do not say they do or not, but 
Ihave taken notice of bees going toan old 
location and then going straight to the new 
one. Last summer I had 2 colonies on top 
of a house and moved them down on the 
ground about 100 feet away. It rained 2 days 
after I moved them, and for 4 or 5 days after 
they were moved I noticed bees coming to 
the old stand and circling around, and then 
going direct tothe new location. Whether 
this is reasoning or instinct, I do not pretend 
to say. I would like to hear from some one 
who is better informed. 

The bees in this locality have had a flight 
about every 10 days or 2 weeks all winter. I 
do not know what condition they are in, for 
I have not looked inside of any of them yet, 
but can soon. Soft maple begins to bloom 
here the last of this month. 

Princeton, Ky., Feb. 5. L. S. DICKSON. 





Bee-Stings and Rheumatism. 


On page 419 (1909) Mr. J. D. Kaufman has 
something to say about bee-stings and rheu- 
matism. He also gives us a query as to the 
riddance of vermin from his live stock. 

With the creation of a cause, birth is given 
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to effect. In the early seventies it was cus- 
tomary, in Wyoming, to rid wearing apparel 
of vermin by tossing the garment on a den 
of those big ants. ext morning the garment 
was free from the pest. May the same 
cause produced the desired effect with his 
swine and collie. Again, maybé mica or alkali, 
or both, had something to do with the effect. 


Here is one for the man of the Big Basin 
to crack: He says it is a long while since he 
saw an old fogy who pinned his faith to bee- 
stings as a remedy for rheumatism. I shall 
relate effects from my own experience. Maybe 
he can tell why it was that “Uncle Joe” got 
relief from the old pest—rheumatism. 

In my younger days my occupation was that 
of mining coal. For 20 or more years my as- 
sociates were those strong-armed and _big- 
hearted fellows, who were not afraid to go 
down into the bowels of the earth and wrest 
from it the much-needed article—coal. 


While engaged at my _ occupation among 
white and black damps, fires, and gas, mud 
and water, and such as the miner has to con- 
tend with, a something got hold of my arnis, 
between the elbows and shoulders, which re- 
fused, many a night, to let me sleep in any 
position except with arms crossed above my 
head. The doctors told me it was rheumatism. 
I have good recollections, too, of their saying 
they could cure me. I paid the price, took 
the dope, and retained the plague, and now 
the family physician says no relief through 
bee-stings. ‘They can fool me once, but not all 
the time. As we boys, years ago, would say, 
“More ways than one to skin a cat.” Allow 
me to describe the first method of “skinning 
the cat,’’ after the doctors had “skinned” me. 


You should know coal-mining is a dirty oc- 
cupation, a good place for perspiration and 
dust to mix and cling to the one who created 
the mixture; we needed a bath each evening, 
which needed to be taken with more than a 
grain of soap. How good and refreshed we 
felt after a good wash and a suit of dry duds 
on our tired bodies. When complaining to 
my good old mother-in-law about those sore, 
rheumatic arms, she told me that many a 
healthy baby was washed and bathed into a 
frail, puny condition; try less arm-washing. 1 
did so, by omitting arm washing except Sat- 
urdays. One week’s treatment and I had re- 
lief. Cheap, wasn’t it? and easy, too; but hard 
*on the washerwoman. To convince myself, lL 
would return to the old way of washing arms, 
and so would the old pest return. Not a few 
times did I flit hack and forth with the prob- 
lem, but always with the same effect. 1 told 
others similarly afflicted, of my remedy. They 
would laugh, of course, just as you now are 
doing, but the torment was such that they 
gave it a trial. All reported relief. Who will 
tell me why it was so? Don’t all speak at 
once. Let me say that, as a rule, the coal- 
miner is aclean man when not at work. I 
have read of one doctor who said the people 
bathe too much. ith my experience I pin 
my faith tighter to that doctor than I will 
to the doctor who says bee-stings have no ef- 
fect on rheumatism. 

In the latter period of my under-ground ex- 
perience, say some 6 or more years, I had no 
arm troubles, nor did I wash them oftener 
than once a week. Then through some hook 
or crook it came about that “Joe” was to toil 
on top of the ground instead of under and in 
it, amidst sunshine, birds, and bees, and the 
idea that “Old Joe’? was to be where he could 
see the sun all day—well, if it was “Joe,” he 
had lost his kit, if it wasn’t “‘Joe,”” some one 
had found a blooming coal-digger, and here 

am giving my bees the benefit of what 
was created along some lines while digging 
coal, the benefit of a well-regulated air-course 
across the bottom-boards with both ends open, 
which will furnish them with all the pure air 
they need while toiling for me and storing 
in my supers. 

I got to be considerable of a clodhopper on 
the farm, but my old plague returned. What 
to do I knew not. had no faith ‘in the 
doctor’s remedy, and my own I could not 
make use of, as wife said I had got so I didn’t 
wash enough, so I grinned and bore it for a 
few P ag when (come, listen, you man from 

the Big Basin, also Dr. A. Bonney) “Joe” 
got acquainted with the bee, and he got stung 
unmercifully, too, for Dr. Miller had a stand- 
ing order those days for the beginners, that 
the best remedy for a sting was a good sting- 
ing. I always believed in obeying orders, and 
I took the stings, and soon got relief from 
my plague in my arms, call it what you like. 

After some five or more years I got wise; 
also tired of Dr. Miller’s remedy, and took to 
protection along exclusive lines. I got prac- 
tically no stings at all, but I did get a gentle 
hint of the return of the old Pest, and had 
him with his spurs on, too. Then a year ago 





the past surimer I resorted to. Pr. Miller’s 
Suggestions again, took the remedy in no small 
doses, either, for I had a whole yard of the 
demons ready to help drive away the plague 
and “Joe” along with it. That summer i 
again got relief, and the past summer I saw 
to it that the protection was scant, and today 

feel like—well, should a man come onto .my 
place hooting the idea of the bee-sting being 
good for my kind of rheumatism, I believe 
I'd set the dogs on him. 


The first summer with the bees my hands 
reminded me of a standing shaft in the mines, 
all there in one solid chunk, but tight between 
top and bottom. So after the last experience 

am like the Indian who rescued the com- 
mander’s daughter from an adjoining tribe 
who held her in captivity. When the rescuer 
returned her to her father, the father said, 
“John, I’m well. pleased with your doings. 
You may make three requests and I’ll grant 
them.” John said, for first, “I will take 
whisky.” “All right John, you get all you 
want of it as long as you live.” For second 
he asked for tobacco, which was granted. For 
the third he said he would take more whisky. 
So if all are willing, I will take more stings 
and less of that pest. If the honey diet should 
afford relief, why did the pest return when I 
was eating it constantly? When we become 
positive a thing won’t rope we should know 
what rope does, especially when the rope has 
the critter fast. J. P. Buunx. 

Moorland, Iowa, Dec. 24. 


Color of Wax-Scales Influenced by 
Pollen. 


Epitor AMERICAN Bee Journats—Since re- 
turning home from the Chicago-Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ convention, I have been thinking 
over the matter of the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the color of the scales of wax as they 
come from the wax-pockets, and am persuaded 
that the matter of the pollen, which is one of 
the most important articles of food for the 
bees, was not given sufficient consideration. 
You remember, great stress was given, during 
the discussion, to the different colors of 
honey; but, it was said that food cut no figure, 
for wax from buckwheat honey was of the very 
whitest, overlooking the fact that pollen from 
- buckwheat blossoms is of the very whitest 
also. 

We know that cream and butter is colored 
a deeper yellow when the dairy cows feed on 
early summer grasses, while dandelion blos- 
soms are plentiful; also, when fed on carrots. 
Again, beef cattle fed on yellow Swedish 
turnips will not only have the flesh tainted 
with the feed, but the tallow will be tinged 
with yellow. So, I believe, it is with the bees. 
Pollen, being an important part of their food, 
dominates the color in the wax. This ex- 
plains why buckwheat honey is capped so ex- 
ceedingly white. Whenever and wherever the 
prevailing pollen is yellow, the scales will be 
likely to partake of that color, and so of any 
other shade of coloring. 

Once in Ohio, my bees, about 80 rods from 
a 15-acre field of goldenrod, standing as thick 
as though having been carefully drilled, put 
in a very considerable quantity of surplus 
honey from this field. The cappings were of 
a dusky yellow—not travel-stained but the 
wax was of that color. So I’m inclined to 
think that the wax-scales are not always white, 
as some think; nor always of a cream color, 
as some others think, but partake largely of 
the color of the pollen on which the bees feed. 
So that, where the flowers of a locality pro- 
duce white pollen, there the wax will be white; 
where the flowers produce yellow pollen, the 
wax will partake of the same color. To con- 
tend over the matter, would be like the con- 
tention of the two knights over the color of 
a shield—both were right, and both werc 
wrong. Wa. M. Wuirtney. 

Batavia, Il. 





Hatching Chicks with Incubators.—W hile 
the American Bee Journal is not a poultry 
paper, yet so many of its readers are also 
interested in the raising of poultry, that we 
have decided to publish the following ex- 
cellent article by that long-time poultry- 
man, Mr. Robert H. Essex, of Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Farmers are conservative in taking up new 
ideas; conservative in buying new things. 
They have to be. Nevertheless, when they 
see prospective profits oozing through the 
safety-valve of a new or improved imple- 
ment, they feel that they must have it, even 
if they have to give a note for it, or encumber 
their farm with a new mortgage. 


.That’s farm progrcss, which, interpreted’ 
signifies prosperity on the farm. 

No farm can be complete, no farmer can 
be superlatively prosperous, where progress 
in labor-saving equipment is ignored. And 
this applies as well to incubators as to any 
other implement. 

Where not many years ago 9 out of 9 farms 
had never heard of an incubator, today the 
word is passing from farm to farm that the 

rofits are larger, the work less onerous, the 

atches more sure, and the hens are taking 
fewer holidays—laying more eggs; not a//on 
account of incubators, but primarily on ac- 
count of the incubator, and secondarily on 
account of the large amount of book-knowl- 
edge distributed with it. The farmer's wife 
is doing her share in the profit-making. She 
always has doneit; but now sheis gaining 
recognition as a partner in the business. 
This is having—it has had—its effect, and the 
result is, farmers are now posted on poultry 
profits. They will continue to be posted; 
and those who have been operating incuba- 
tors will go back to hen-incubation only when 
they return to the old custom of treading 
out the grain with oxen—only when they are 
bse pared to put the cream separator on the 
shelf. 

Poultrymen who are in the business com- 
mercially—whose living depends epee the 
profits—would as soon think of threshing the 
grain with the old-time flail, as they would 
of hatching chicks or ducklings with hens or 
ducks. The thought would be absurd. 
Without the incubator they would have to 
go out of business. 

Before the introduction of incubators 
large commercial plants were an impossi- 
bility. Mr. James Rankin gets the credit of 
putting the first lot of ducklings and broilers 
on the market in considerable numbers, and 
making it pay. But James Rankin's only 
salvation was the invention of an incubator. 
Without its aid he found he could not make 
a business of raising poultry for market at 
a profit; so he made one. 

That was many years ago. The incubator 
of today has improved as time has rolled on, 
but no more need be said regarding the 
future of the incubator (the built-to-hatch 
incubator) in the poultry business. Hens 
will continue to be used where only a dozen 
or two chickens are intended to be kept for 
home use; but on the farm where chickens 
can be fed cheaply and are raised by fifties 
or hundreds, the time-saving incubator, the 
economic method will be—is—adopted. 

The farmer and his wife sometimes face a 
disconcerting situation when they have 
finally decided that they wish to get more 
of the poultry profits by buying anincubator 
The question arises, ‘Which incubator 
shall I buy?” 

I may advise them here except generally. 

There are a number of good incubators on 
the market; andthere area number of built- 
to-sell machines that the farmer cannot 
afford to experiment with; but the present 
day farmer has his eye-teeth cut, and knows 
he cannot get something for nothing. To be 
successful in raising poultry one must use 
business-like methods with business-like 
equipment. 

In buying anincubator go about it the same 
way you would if you were buying any other 
agricultural implement. I might advise 
again and again, but I cannot give better ad 
vice than that. Think it over; aud be as 
particular as you would in trading horses. 

Mr. Editor, when you personally know of 
soultry plants each using from 50 to roo incu- 
yators: of plants hatching 40,000 ducklings 
in a single season; of fanciers hatching their 
New York-Chicago-Boston winners in_incu- 
bators, and raising them in brooders, there's 
not much left for me to say. It is not evi- 
dence of the utility of incubators that is 
wanted, because anybody can get that in 
any down-to-date incubator manufacturer's 
catalog—evidence on the size of the poultry 
business; on the profits in the business; on 
the decadence of “ mother”’ hen (unless the 
hen that lays the eggs is the mother); and 
the coming-into-her-own of the hen that 
never could be made tosit. That is all com- 
mon knowledge. 5 : 

I believe the farmer is lacking in confidence. 
That's all. Confidence that he'll get what 
he pays for. Yet, it is certain that he will 
get exactly what he pays for—wo more, no less. 
Manufacturers’ profits are not big these 
days. There's not much money in making 
incubators and brooders; and if the farmer 
and his wife exercise their judgment in buy- 
ing (and not expect to make‘ a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear’); they will certainly be 
successful in the purchase and use of down- 
to-date equipment for hatching. 

That is the wae to secure the bulk of the 
profits from poultry on the farm. : 

Buffalo, N. Y. ROBERT H. Essex. 
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POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 

other side pictures of 

a queen-bee, a worker, 
















and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and _ transparent, 


through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned oo sem, ot 
serves to identify 
you if you happen 
to be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered in two 
weeks. Priceof knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.90 
Free for 3 
new $1 sub- 
scriptions. 
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BEE-KEEPER’S 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far as 
true usefulness 
goes it is equal 
to any of the high- 
er-priced, much- 
advertised pens. 
If you pay moreit’s 
the name you're 
— charged for. The Gold 
Nib is guaranteed 14 Karat gold, 
Iridium pointed. - The holder is 
hard-rubber, handsomely finish- 
ed. | The cover fits snugly and 
can't slip off because it slightly 
wedges over the barrel ateither 
end. This pen is non-leakable. 
It is very easily cleaned, the pen- 
point and feeder being quickly 
removed. The simple feeder 
gives auniform supply of ink to 
the pen-point without dropping, 
blotting cr spotting. Every bee- 
keeper ought to carry one in his 
vest-pocket. Comes in box with 
directions and filler. Each pen 
guaranteed. Here shown % ac- 
tual size. z : 
Price alone, postpaid, $1.00. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 3 new subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 






































QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device isa 
fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping 

ueens’ wings. 4% 
incheshigh. Itis used 
by many bee-keepers. 
Full printed direc- 
tions sent with each 
one.. 

Price alone, post- 
paid, 25 cents. | With a 
year’s subscription, . 
Given free for 1 new 





ECCLES 






$1.1. |G 
subscription at $1.00. 





SPECIAL CLUBBING ano 











in Connection With The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


erin noe copies free. to help you interget your friends and get subscriptions. 
Th will mail them sample copies free. ter they have received their copies, with a little talk you can get some to sub. 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of the useful premiums below. They're worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us 3 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invented 
by a Minnesota bee- 
keeper, adapted 
for prying up su- 
pers and for gen- 
eral work around 
the apairy. Made 
of malleable iron, 
8% inches long. The 
middle part is 1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1 7-8inches lon 
1-2inch wide, and 7- 
thick, ending like a 
screw-driver. The 
larger _end is wedge- 
shaped havingasharp, 
semi-circular edge, 
making it almost per- 
fect for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as it 
does not mar the wood. 
Dr. Miller, who has 
used it since 1903 says, 
January 7, 1907; “I 
think as much of the 
tool as ever.” 
Price alone, 
40cents. With ayear’s 
subscription $x.20. 
Given free for 2 new 
subscriptionsat 
1.090 each. 
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PREMIUM 
QUEENS 


These are untested, stand- 
ard-bred, Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for 1908 queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Price, 
75 cents each, 6 for $4.00, 
or 12 for $7.50. One queen 
with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.40. Free for 
2new $1 subscriptions. 
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PREMIUM OFFERS 


If you will send us names of your neighbors or 














HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


STALE O wort rou BEE my HONEY. 
aK’ % AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FoR 1 WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TING 

AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 








aS 
> > (At Oy OKT mae hs a ep ABe 


A “Teddy Bear” on good terms wth 
everybody including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” _ Size 
3%x5%, printed in four colors._ Blank 
space 1% x3inches is for writing. Prices— 
3, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for25cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, $1.10. 
given free forone {$1.00 subscription. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 





BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—334 pages, bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 112 
beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller. 
It is a good, live story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows just how 
Dr. Miller works with bees. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.75. GIVEN FREE 
for 3 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutchin- 
son.—The author is a practical and helpful 
writer. 830 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone. $1.20. With a year's 
subscription, $1.90. GIVEN FREE for3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


ABC&XY Zof Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of honey-bees. 400 
engravings. Bound in cloth, price alone, $1.50. 
With a year’s subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE 
for 5 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


- Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the very best 
queens are reared. Bound in cloth and illus- 
trated. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at$1.00 each. In leatherette binding, price 
alone, 75 cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions, $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Api- 
ary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is instruc- 
tive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly practical 
and scientific. It also contains anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 544 es, 295 illustrations. 

und in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.99 GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


Langetreth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic has been entirely rewrit- 
ten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by * The 
Father of American Bee-Culture.” 520 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, bright items about honey. Has 33 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table article. Price 25 cents. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.10. GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. Three copies for 50 cents: or 
the 3 with a year’s subscription, $1.30; or the 8 
copies GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 138 
pages, which is just what our German friends 
will want. It is fully illustrated and neatly 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. GIVEN FREEfor 3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 num- 
bers) of the American Bee Journal. Makes ref- 
erence easy, preserves copies from loss, dust 
and mutilation. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. With 
a year’s subscription, 1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 
new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


WOOD BINDER 
Holds 8 volumes. Has wood back but no cov- 
ers. Price, postpaid. 20cents. With a year’s 
subscription $1.10. GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 

A few of these handsome “ bronze-imetal” 
clocks left. Base 10 1-2 inches wide by 9 3-4 
inches high. Design is a straw skep with clock 
face in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable 
and reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 unds. You 
pay express charges. Price, $1.50. ith a year’s 
subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE for 5 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 
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PROTECTION HIVE 


All arguments ~ 
lead to a matter 
of protection, 
look where you 
may. Dead -air- 
spaces or pack- 
ing,as you prefer. 


The hive that is 
sold at less than 
the material in it 
will cost you at 
your local lum- 
ber-dealers, 
equally good 
stock being used. 


Send us a list 
of goods wanted, 
and let us figure 
on Dovetail hives DEAD 
sections, founda- AIR SPACE 
tion, and all bee- 
keepers’ sup- 
plies. Wewill 
save you money. 


Send 


for 
Circular. 





A. G. WOODMAN CoO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Poultry and 
Bee-Supplies 


We keep on hand at all times the largest 
and most complete line of things used by 
Poultry and Bee Men. 


Prairie State Incubators 
and Brooders 

Root’s Bee-Supplies 

Standard Bone-Cutters 


Our free Catalog for the asking. We save 
you freight on goods from TOLEDO. 


Beeswax—Wanted at all times. Send 
list of goods you will need. 


The GRIGGS BROS. CO. 
24 North Erie St., Toledo, Ohio. 





Advocates Double Disking.—J. A. Mc 
Glynn, of Sidney, Montana, a prosperous 
farmer, wrote the Cutaway Harrow Co 
Higganum, Conn., the makers of this famous 
tool, the following letter, which shows how 
useful a “Cutaway” Double Action Harrow 
is to them: 

SIDNEY, Monrt., Dec. 21, 1909 

CUTAWAY HARROW Co., Higganum, Conn 

Gentlemen: —Enclosed you will find a pho 
tograph of one of your A-6 D. A. Harrows at 
work on tough, heavy Buffalo grass-sod 





breaking, preparatory to sowing flax—photo- 
graph taken June 24, 1909. 

I disked 75 acres for crop last spring, using 
4 bronchos, and they handled it easily. It is 
a great improvement, even on double disking 
with the old style single discs, and I consider 
it the most valuable piece of machinery I 
have. 

I send you this photograph, these state- 
ments, anda reference to pages 60 and 61 of 
Montana's Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1 (in which 
your machine is mentioned), to lend force to 
the suggestions I wish to make. You have, 
no doubt, heard. of the agitation or move- 
ment known as “dry farming.” lama “ dry 
farmer.” I consider this “dry farming’ 
movement a great chance for you, and a 
world of good for the farmers. The bulletin 
referred to advises the use of your machine, 
and a// lecturers on this subject advocate 
double disking. J. A. MCGLYNN. 


Full particulars regarding the Cutaway 
Tools, and their many uses, can be had by 
writing the Cutaway Harrow Co., 913 Main 
St., Higganum, Conn., and mentioning the 
American Bee Journal. 





Ruby Nugget Tomato.—For several years 
the Golden Nugget, a popular yellow English 
variety of Tomato, has hes n grown, and has 
been kept quite pure. Two years ago, how- 
ever, one plant produced bright red fruit 
which were a trifle larger than the Golden 
Nugget. It was so loaded with fruit that 
count was kept, and it was found that over 
700 Were produced on the one plant. During 
the past season quite a large field of this 

variety was grown, and it retained its char- 
acteristic branching habits, enormous yiel 
beauty and quality of fruit, which, while not 
large, is of exquisite flavor. The lowa Seed 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, has exclusive sale 
of it this season, and are introducing it un- 
der the name of “Ruby Nugget Tomato.” 
3elieving that our readers would be glad to 
give it a trial, we have arranged with the 
above company to send atrial packet of 
about 25 seeds free to every one who wishes 
totest it. A postal card request sent to them 
is sufficient, pre vided vou mention the American 
Bee Journal. hey will also senda copy of 
their large illustrated seed catalog with the 
seed, if desired; but if you have their cata- 
log for this year, please say so 





Wants and Exchanges. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsofany kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.) 


lll ln lll eh Ned hn tht te thle Rh dle Rk eA 





Boo heaper, s Exchange.—Those wishing to 
buy or sell, please send list of wants. 
EDWIN EWELL, 704 Elm St., Waseca, Minn. 





ges for Hatching. — Single Comb White 
Le ae. Send for prices. 
SAMUEL RApp, Morton, Ill. 





WANTED — Old_ bee-keeper's literature 
Send descriptive lists, price 
EDWIN EWELL, 704 Elm St , Waseca, Minn 





Golden Wyandots. Best and most beauti 
ful chicken on earth. Stock and eggs for 
sale. J. R. DOUGLAS, Mound City, Kan. 3A3 





WILL EXCHANGE GLADIOLI.—I have quite 
a collection of these flowering bulbs. To in 
crease the same, I will exchange good bloom- 
ing-size corms for varieties I have none of. 
I will also exchange Dahlias; only one tuber 
ofakind. What have you? Address, W. A 
CATAL. soth St., near College Ave., Oakland, 

alif. 





GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAs.—I have a splen 
did mixed collection of Gladioli in various 
colors, shapes and sizes that I am offering in 
bulblet form at 25 cents for 2 hundred. by 
mail. This is a good way to get a start by 
growing your own bulbs. Some will bloom 
the first year; the great majority the second 
year. Dahlia tubers, named kinds, 15 to 25 
cents each. Address, W. A. PRYAL, soth St., 
near College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 








Strawberries Lead to Fame !—Can you do 
one useful thing better than any other living 
person? If you can, you have a fortune with 
in your grasp. Here is an example that illus- 
trates the point: 

Once upon atime a young farmer named 
Thomas decided that he would spend his 
life learning one thing thoroughly. He de 
termined to grow strawberry plants and 
nothing else. 

lis first move was to find the best straw 
berry-growing soil in the United States 

Next, he bought the most select varieties 
of strawberry plants on the market. 

Then he gave his thoughts and energies to 
producing new and more productive strains 

of strawberries. For 3 or 4 years Thomas 
kept “sawing wood,” though nobody paid 
any attention to him. 

But today—2o years later—nearly everybody 
knows of W. W. Thomas, the Strawberry 
Plant Man. Thomas’ strawberry plants are 
flourishing i in every berry-producing district 
inthe United States. Thomas’ strawberries 
—rich, red and juicy—are in strongest de 
mand in the great New York, Chicago and 
other world markets. 

The best plants take up no more space 
need no more attention, and cost little or 
no more than the ordinary kind. So ad 
dress a post card to “W.W. Thomas, the 
Strawberry-Plant Man, 152 Main St., Anna 
Ill.’ Tell him that you want his roro Straw- 
berry Book and prices. Thomas is the au 
thority on steqwberey plants. His place is 
headquarters for strawberry inform: ation 


Engravings for Sale. 


We are accumulating quite a large stock 
of bee-yard engravings and other pictures 
used from time to time in the American Bee 
Journal. Nodoubt many of them could be 
used by bee-keepers in their local newspa- 
pers, on their letterheads, on souvenir cards, 
or in other profitable or interesting wavs 
f we can sell them it will help us to pay fc r 
others that we are constantly having made 
and using in these columns. 

We do not have a catalog or printed list of 
the engravings, but if you will let us know 
just which you want we will be ple ised 1 
quote you avery low price, postp: iid. Just 
look through the copies of the Bee Journa 
and make your selection. Then write to us 


-GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


146 West Superior Street, - 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Buys an OLIVER 


SAVE YOUR PENNIES AND OWN 


Th 


The Standard Visible Writer. 


better advantage than in the pur- 
chase of this wonderful machine ? 


s# Write for Special Easy Payment 
Proposition, or see the nearest Oli- 
ve 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, - 


17 Cents a Day 








“OLIVER 


Typewriter 


Can you spend 17 cents a day to 


r Agent. 


47-55 Dearborn St., 


ILLINOIS 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Not Cheap Queens, 


But Queens Cheap 


Prices of 3-Band Queens 1 
Untested Queens... ....0.2.00<< = 25 $ 4.20 
POBEOR CMGOOE. < «66 occd cccsccsccs T.00 5.70 
Breeder's Queens............... 5.00 

- 

Golden or 5-Band Queens 1 6 
Untested Queens................ $ 1.00 $ 5.70 
eae 1.50 8.70 
Breeders’ Queens................ 10.00 

3-Band Nuclei 1 6 
One-frame, Untested Queen...§ 1.75 $11.20 
Iwo 2 Pe - 2.25 13.20 
One Tested 2.00 11.70 
Iwo a ; oe 14.70 

5-Band or Golden Nuclei 1 6 
One-frame, Untested Queen...§ 2.00 $11.70 
Two ie 7 3.00 17.70 
One rested 2.50 14.70 
Iwo = a. Oe 20.70 
_Reared from _the best 3 and 5 Band Red 
Clover Italian Breeder Queens. 

_® DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING Up WEAK 
COLONIES—Io cents. 


W. J. Littlefield, Little Rock, Ark. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





We have just received a Car of 


! California Extracted Honey ! 


If in the market, write us for Sample and 


Pric 


e 


Cc. C. CLEMONS PROD. Co. 


2Atf 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





































































ing a greater interest in horticulture. Here is 
we offer you FREE: 








send sample copies FREE as long as they last. 


and consists of from 60 to 100 pages each issue. 





trated circular showing trees and flowers in 
natural colors. In writing use coupon below; 
put names and addresses of five friends 

on separate sheet of paper. If you 

want specimen before ordering, sim- 
ply sign your name and address 
and write the word “‘Sam- 
ple’ on Coupon. 


THE FRUIT GROWER, 
ST JOSEPH, 
MO 








‘hase Menuuon Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


No. 1—One Winter Banana Apple Tree—Fine, vigorous grower, 
fruit medium to large; smooth; color a bright golden yellow. 
No, 2—One Ejiveland Raspberry Apple Tree—Best summer ap- 

ple; orange-yellow; striped, splashed with rich red; flesh fine. 

No. 3—One Lutie Grape Vine—Succeeds both north and south; P= 
vigorous; deep red; heavy bearer; berries large and tender. 

No. 4—One Tulip Tree—A magnificent native tree of tall, 
pyramidal shape; tulip-like flowers; allied to the Magnolia. 5 
No. 5—One Spirea Van Houttei—Finest of all Spireas. In 

May and June plant is covered with beautiful white flowers. ; 


No. 6—One Hydrangea—Comes into bloom just when there 
is a scarcity of white flowers; blooms very freely. 


No. 7— One Rose, General Jacqueminot—One of the very 
hardiest and most popular; velvety crimson; very vigorous. 
They are exceptionally fine one-year plants—will be care- 
fully bundled and sent FREE, all charges prepaid, to any- 
one who accepts this offer and sends us $1 for 1 year’s sub= 
scription to The Fruit-Grower, $2 for 3 years, $3 for 5 years, 
or $5 for 10 years. You will be delighted with the collec- 
tion, while each issue of The Fruit-Grower will-be worth 
several times the year’s subscription price to you if you are 
the least bit interested in farm, fruit or flowers. 
uary issue was our Annual Spraying Number; February issue 
our Annual Gardening Number—either issue worth $1.00 to 
anyone who plants a tree or a bed of vegetables—we will 
The Fruit- 
Grower is acknowledged to be the world’s greatest fruit and 
farm magazine, beautifully printed and illustrated, monthly, 


The Jan- 


This free tree offer is open to everyone—it is our greatest 
offer and effort to create more interest in horticulture and 
to make new friends for The Fruit-Grower. All we ask in 
addition to the subscription price is that you send us the B® 
names of five friends or neighbors who are also interested 
in horticulture, so that we may send them FREE sample 
copies of The Fruit-Grower to let them see what a helpful 
magazine we are publishing. Our magazine alone is worth 
more than the money you send, and we give the plants 
mainly to secure your good will and names of fruit-growers. 
Read the description of the trees and shrubs and remem- 
ber that you get all Seven of them Free with a year’s sub- 
scription to The Fruit-Grower. Send your order in today, 

or if you are not acquainted with The Fruit-Grower, 

we will send sample copy Free and beautiful illus- 


The Frui 
St. Joseph, Mo., Box 5@1 


and Shrubs as per your offer. 
of names is also enclosed. 


~ 
¥ 
7 Trees 
We have made some remarkable offers in connection f 
with our magazine in the past, but never one that com- f 
pared with this. You will want to snap this one up quick. 
The collection we are going to give you, if bought at retail F 
from a Nursery would cost you several dollars. We have con- 
tracted for a large number ‘of these collections and propose to a 
give the entire seven trees and shrubs away, absolutely FREE F 3] 
to new subscribers to The Fruit-Grower, for the purpose of create §us 
the collection f 3] 













































“ Honey as a Health-Food.” 
for honey. 





50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 


It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 


The first part of it contains a short article on “ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 


Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 


It should be widely circulated by those 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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North-West Breed 1 


HARDY GOLDEN 


RED GLOVER 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


I believe Bee-Keepers of the North-West 
and Pacific States appreciate the fact that 
Reliable Queens can be secured near home. 
We thank one and all for the liberal patron- 
age given us in the past. 

As the Queen-Rearing Business of Sires 
Bros. Co. is now owned 7 ie myself, I want to 
furnish you as GOOD QUEENS (and better, 
if possible) this season. 

By fair and honorable dealings, and GOOD 
QUEENS, I hope to secure the patronage of 
all wishing to secure a Superior Stock of 
Bees. Order now. Delivered when wanted 

Select Untested, $1 each; 3 for $2.75; 6 for 
$s.; doz., $9.50. 

Tested, $1.50 each; 
doz., $14.00. 

Select ‘Tested, $2 each; 
$9.25; doz., $16,00. 

Untested Queens ready May rst. 

Tested Queens ready to mail any time. 


Price-List Circular of Queens, Nuclei, Bees by 
the Pound, etc., on Request. 


Virgil Sires, NORTH YAKIMA 


WASHINGTON. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





3 for $4.25: 6 for $8.00; 


3 for $5.75; 6 for 


MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 


to fill your orders for Sections. 
on hand. 


A large stock 
Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppiies. 


We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


IOWA-J. W. 





Bittenbender, 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. 
KARS ~ gas C. Walker & 


Ryder, Phoenix. 
- aa western Bee-Sup- 
Co., Harmony 
—D. L. Durham, Kankakee, 


Knoxville, 
& Son, Smith 


mn Ge Leeeet Roent, 127 South . M. Hollowell Harrison. 


.% St., Saginaw, 


Buell, Union tl 
NEB RASKA-—Collier 


Fairbury. 


CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 





eo: Supply Co., 


.S . Co., Blossom. 
NS 


. Hines Mercantile 
Co. Geaikeinat 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





1 4] 0 PATENTED 1 9] 0 


JANUARY 4th, 
(Serial No. 505,633) 


AAT is it that the bee-keepers all over the 
worldare losing \ of their bee-families 


BECAUSE the rains and the intense heat 


of the summer warp the bottom 
of the bee-hives into a form like the bottom 
ofa stiff hat. Through such warping thou- 
sands of moths, excluded bees, and other in- 
sects continually attack the inner families 
and destroy them. 


WHY do we put stones, or other weights, on 
the top of our bee-hives? 


In ORDER so the winds don't blow off the 


same. 


WHY don't you seal (lock) water- and air 
tight all your old and new bee-hives, 
top as well as bottom, with my patent Safety 
Sealing Clamp or Locks? 


I will sell my Patent Hive Clamps, 90 cents 
for 4 sets, enough for one bee-hive. The 
Clamps are made from galvanized tin, and 
the springs are made of steel wire, and 
painted well so they will not rust. For a 4- 
set order I charge 1ocents extra for express; 
and on8 or more sets I will pay _ express 
charges to any place in the U. 


When ordering, please give hg exact out- 
side dimensions of your hive. For sale only 
in the United States, by the inventor. Ad- 


“SS JOHN TOTH, 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
From East to West, 
Rt. 5, Mapleton, Ill., U.S.A 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


Small and large Red, Alfalfa, and Timothy 
Seed for sale. Seed recleaned and choice. 
Write for prices. 


Catalog of APIARIAN SUPPLIES FREE. 
ress, 


F. A. SNELL, 


2A3 MILLEDGEVILLE, Carroll Co., ILL. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sa 


Rose Com 








» tadian Runner Duck eggs, $r1.00. 

hite Wyandotte eggs, $1.00; 
Rhode Island Reds, $1.50. 2A3t 
» Winchester, Ind. 


- F. MICHAEL, Rt. 1 





Untested Italian Queen-Bees 
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George W. York & Co., 146 W. Superior st. Chicago, III. 





Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.00; 3 for $2.10; 
1 for 75 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 


GEORGE W. YorkK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine’ They are good breeders,and the workers are 
showing up fine Iintroduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. 

Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. A. W. SWAN. 


GrorGcE W. YorkK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22 CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a 
good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 


GEorGE W YorK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K .and I want to say that she is a beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of something in the bee 
line. E. E. McCoo. 

Marion Co., Ill., July 13. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 75 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.40. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card oni the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 


Standard-Bred Queens. 
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Good Queens 


If you are going to want any Queens for in- 
crease, or replacing old queens next June, it 
is time to begin to think about it. I have 
been breeding leather-colored Italian queens 
for years, and they are giving excellent satis- 
faction. If you are interested, write. Good 
queens; no disease; prompt shipment, and 
absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
June, one, o0c; three, $2.50; six, $4.75; doz., 
$0.00; 20 or more at 60c each. 2Aot 


S. F. Trego, Swedona, Ills. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 










Ai't,* Crown Bone Cutter 
: } Hens fed cut green bone lay —eaaeeM—alels 
more eggs. Get a Crown Bone 
Cutter. Send ar Fie ee 











Lowest 





Wilson Bros., Box 8 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bees, Fruit, Poultr 


~ A GRAND COMBINATION AND A 
SURE MONEY MAKER—Poultry 
thrives on orchard insects and bugs; 
bees get honey from orchard blossoms 
and fertilize the fruit. No work, small 
expense and big profits from the 
honey, eggs and fruit you sell. 

Fruit growing pays big! $300 an 
acre is nothing unusual from Apples, 
Peaches, Plums, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, etc. 

Let me send you, charges prepaid 
and free, my grand Combination Cat- 
alog on Orchard Trees, Small Fruit 
and Farm Seeds. Iam giving away 
20,000 live, hardy fruit plants, and 
you will get one of them in 
proper season if you ask for it 
now. Catalog free. Writeto-day. *.. 


W. WN. SCARFF, 
New Caruiste, Ome. 

























Viease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


143 Cents aRo 


For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 8-4e for os 
. 26-inch; 18 $-4e for 31-inch; 22¢ 
for 34-inch; 25e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 50-inch Poultry 
Fence 88c. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barby” 
Wire $1.65 Cataloguefree. —* 


KITSELMAN SROs. 
Box ss MUNCIE, IND. & 













































































Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Langstrot 
ive Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practical 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee- 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won- 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00.. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO. 
146 W. Superior St. . CHICAGO, ILL. 


tease mention Am. Bee Journal wien writing. 
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BEES, NUCLEI, 
and QUEENS 


For many years I have been selling 
bees and queens, and guaranteeing sat- 
isfaction in every way. I will be in the 
business more extensively than ever 
during the season of 1910. I have 
mailed queen-bees practically all over 
the world. My prices the coming sea- 
son will be as follows, for Italian 


Full colonies with Tested Queens, in 8- 
frame Langstroth hive, $7.00 per col,; 
in same hive with 10 frames, $7.50. Col- 
onies in lots of 5 or more, 25 cents per 
colony less. 


One 3-Hoffman-Langstroth-frame Nu- 
cleus, $2.50; in lots of 6 or more at 
$2.25 each; price of queens to be added. 
Orders for nuclei filled about May 10th 
to 15th, and thereafter. 


QUEENS 


‘Lested Italian, each $1.50; 6 for $7.50; 
or $13.00 per dozen. 


I have 50 choice Italian breeding- 
queens, either golden or leather-color- 
ed, at $2.50 each. “ First come first 
served.” 


Untested Queens After May 15 


Italian (warranted) 75 cents each; 6 for 
$4.00; or $7.50 per dozen. Carniolan 
or Caucasian at the same prices. 


If you have never had any of my Bees 
or Queens, you should give them a 
trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
all orders to 


ARTHUR STANLEY, 
DIXON, LEE CO., ILL. 
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All from Extra-Select 


Tennessee-Bred Queens ! 


Davis’ Best, and the 
Best Queens Money Can Buy 


38 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing. 
Breed Three-Band Italian Queens Only. 


ae 


Mothers, 





November rst to July rst 











I 6 12 I 
Untested.......... $1.00 $5.00 § 9.00) $.75 $4 
Select Untested.. 1.25 6.50 12.00] T.o0 5. 
a oh cca 1.75 9.00 17.00!] 1.50 8. 
Select Tested.... 2.50 13.50 25.00] 2.00 10, 


July 1 to Nov. 1 | 








6 12 ||Select Breeder $4.00 
00 7.50! |Nuclei; no queen 1 fr 2.00 
00 9.00) “ss i ~~ i 3.00 
00 =-:15.00} = Y 2s 4.00 
» roo lColony, “ | aa 8 00 





Select queen wanted and add price to price 


Mexico. 


Depot, Telegraph and Eupress Offices, 
Ewell Station on L. & N. R. R. 


——EE 





For queens to be exported, add 20 percent to these prices, except to Canada, Cuba or 


JOHN M. 


Dealer in, Importer and Breeder of 
ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 


SPRING HILL, TENN. 


of nucleus or full colony. 


DAVIS, 





| Grow Strawberry Plants 
With as Great Care 
As You Buy Them 


If you buy my plants 
__ get good, strong, 

ealthy ones that are 
grown in a natural 
Strawberry country 
where soil, climate and 
season each help to 
make hardy and pro- 
ductive plants, You 
get plantstruetoname, 
Whether you plant a 
dozen or 100,000 your 
order can be lled 
promptly from the 
stock of 1910 plants— 
I never grew a finer 
200-acre lot of them. Send for 1910 
3-color catalog. It is free, and I 
want you to have a copy of it. 


W. W. THOMAS 
The Strawberry Plant Man 
152 Main Street, Anna, lil. 
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EXTRACTING MADE EASY 
by using 
MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPERS 
$5 to $35. Catalog Free. 
APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING CO., 





Providence, R. |. 7Atf 








A Bargain in 
Poultry Supplies | 


Cornell Incubators and Mann Bone Cutter 
for sale at about half price. 


232-Egg capacity Incubator, only $15.00 
364- ** a = 18.00 
Mann No. 11 Power or Hand Bone 
Peer, Oe Meee... contuvescegs 18.00 
Mann Clover Cutter, iron stand. 6.00 
Leg Bands, Poultry Markers, and Egg-Tes- 
ters, at half price. 
The above machines are slightly damaged. 
but about as good as new. Never used, but 
tested and guaranteed. Address, 


Arnd Honey and Bee-Supply Co., 


148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL 














FOR 100%. 


of work can be done, 
with iess effort, than 
with any other. CLARK’S is the only Disk Culti- 
vator that completely embodies the double action 
principle. It will do the work of several disk ma- 
chines that would cost you several times as much, 
and do it more thoroughly, because it has 4 gangs 
instead of only 2. The draft is always from centre— 
suitable for 2 light horses. Equipped with Extension 
Head and Jointed Pole, and 0m so ordered two 
large disks for Listing are supplied. 

Send today for our free Book, ‘‘Large Hay Crops.” 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 
Main St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 








CLAR K.’S 
DOUBLE ACTION HARROW & CULTIVATOR 


With this tool more different kinds 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




















CROPS THE 
ORIGINAL 


_ “CUTAWAY.” 








ROOTS GOODS 


for roro are better than ever. We carry full 
line of them. 

MR. BEEMAN, take notice! For low 
freight and quick service our location can- 
not be excelled in the State. Don't delay 
Order now. You can be saving your honey 
crop while the tardy fellow is waiting for his 
goods to arrive. 


Our 1910 Bee-Line 


is of the best. We are making a specialty of 
high-grade untested queens from a famous 
strain of honey-gatherers, at $1.00each. Or- 
der now, and be sure to get one for our de 
livery after May 15, 1910. Remember that 
cheap queens and poor blood do not pay. 


Rea Bee & Honey Go., 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Standard -Bred Queens ! 


Reared from our Superior Golden and 3- 
banded Italian stock. The cellsare all built 
in very strong colonies. Our Queens pro- 
duce bees that store from 150 pounds in Col- 
orado to 256 pounds in N. Y. State, with but 
little swarming. Queens ready April rst: 
Untested, $1.25 each; 6 for $6.00; 12 for $ro. 
Tested, $1.50 each; Select Tested, $2.50 
Breeders, $5.00. 

Full colonies and Nuclei for sale. 

Mr. F. M. penee. of Lockport, N. Y., writes 
as follows about our Queens and Bees: 


LOCKPORT, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1908. 
Mr. T. S. HALL, Jasper, Ga. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 2d received. I 
have taken only a part of the honey. The bees 
are gathering honey very fast. The most of 
the colonies are yellow as gold and very gentile. 
I think yourltalians are very gentle. I bought 
2 dozen from another breeder ist of July. They 
are notas gentle as yours. You must remem- 
ber, I had only 45 colonies of bees last spring 
7 strong ones and 38 very weak ones that I 
would have lost if the cold weather had lasted 
two weeks longer. Some of them did not have 
bees enough to cover one frame, and yet their 
crop will be about 8 tons of white honey. I 
know you would like to know howl! increased 
to 134 colonies. I had 2 of them swarm out, and 
I made 14 nuclei from them, and put your young 
queens with them. I had 5 swarms of black 
bees come to me and go in the empty hives 
about the Istof June. After they had been in 
the hives 3 weeks I divided them into 20 nuclei 
and killed the black queens and put in 20 of 
your nice young Italian queens with them. The 
rest of the colonies I made by taking frames of 
hatching brood from the old colonies and put- 
ting them in empty hives. I could not have 
made that increase without the aid of all drawn 
out combs ready forthe bees. The strongest 
colonies had 5 stories to the hive, 8 frames each 
—40 frames all together; 8 frames of brood, 32 
frames of honey,8 lbs. of honey to the frame, 
256 lbs. of white honey from the strongest colo 
nies. They have 2500 pounds of honey on their 
hives now, Sept. 9th. Our Fair was last week. 
I got $38.50 in premiums on bees and honey; % 
for the best Italian queen. 

Yours truly, 





F.M. Jones 


Discount given on large orders. 
ready soon. 


T. S. Hall, Jasper, Pickens Co. Ga. 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


M.H. HUNT & SON 


The best time to buy your goods is during 
the falland winter months. We are mak- 
ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would like to quote you net prices on 
your needs for next season. 


—BEESWAX WANTED— 


LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 
Bee-Supplies 


Lewis Goods in lowa 
at Factory Prices 


Write_me for prices on Goods you need for 
1910. Discount for Early Orders. Send-for 
Catalog. It will be ready about January Ist. 


—Beeswax Wanted- 
W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, lowa 


Price-list 
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For the Best Goods —= 


and LOW FREIGHT send your 
orders for BEE-SUPPLIES to 


The A. I. Root Company, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Institute Place 





goes fast. 





We carry on hand constantly a full line of bee-supplies. 
a shipping facilities, and can fill your orders promptly the year round. 
We have carloads coming from the factory constantly to replenish our 
stock, so that our goods are always bright and new, and we keep our assort- 
4 ments well up. 


Send in your order now and take advantage of early order discounts. 
Catalog on request, 
list you may send in. 


We will be glad to quote you delivered prices on any 
We have on hand now a large stock of Extracted honey. 
You will have to order, quickly if you want some of this, as our honey always 








We have the best 








Institute Place;. _ 





The A.'I. Root Co., : : 


Take Elevator to Sixth Floor. 


R. W. Boyden, Resident Manager. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Telephone 1484 North. 


Jeffrey Building 


























We will pay 30 cents a pound for 
Choice Quality Pure 


BEESWAX 


delivered New York, until fur- 
ther notice. 


Alfalfa Honey 


New Cans and Cases — Fancy 
Light, 8 cents a pound; Fancy 
Amber, 7 cents a pound, f. o. b. 
New York, in not less than 5- 
Will shade prices on 
larger quantitfes. Shall be glad 
to send samples. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








case lots. 











Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





4 8 cts. each. Eggs for hatch- 
Baby Chicks ing, $4 per 100. All kinds poul- 
try at lowest prices. Guarantee safe arrival 
anywhere. Write for price-list. roAbt 
CULVER POULTRY FARM 1015 Reed, BENSON, NEBR. 





Elkhart Buggies < | 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 


buggies on earth for the money. 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 

We ship for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our 

Large Catalogue? an 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. 
Elkhart, - - + «+ Indiana 


Vilease mention Am. Bee 


PRI 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS is..\ 





Jvurnal when writing. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


rll Save You 


$26.50 


on my 1910 Split Hickory Auto- 
Seat Buggy. Or, 25% saving 
guaranteed on retail price of any 
vehicle. Made to order. 30days’ 
road test—2-year guarantee. 
Let Me Pay the 
Postage on Big 
Free Book to You 


Shows 125 styles. Also harness. 
Beautiful color-views. Prices aston- 


ishingly low. Write me now. 
= we %a9 
=. -~B 


H. C. Phelps, Pres. 


The OhioCarriage Mfg.Co. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Sta.322 , Columbus, 0, 





' For Sale! 


10 to 50 pr. ct. Discount 


All Hives and Appurtenances of every des- 
cription. 

Large amount still in the flat. 
set up, painted, but never used. 


New Hives 


About 125 Hives used and unused. 


Would make best terms to party buying 
all the property. 


Call Saturdays P. M., or Sundays; or ad- 


dress, 
P. W. DUNNE, 


165 South Forest Ave., 
3A3t RIvER ForEstT, Cook Co., ILL. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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CAPONS bring the largest profits 


—100 per cent more than other poul- 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Progressive poultrymen use 


PILLING $°v%: 
ING SETS 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instrac- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 
for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 
Poultry Marker 25c, GapeWorm Extractor 25e 
French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free. 
G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philade!phia, Pa. 





Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Again to the Front with 
The Famous Banats 


Having moved my Banat 
Apiaries from Sabinal to 
San Benito, Texas, | am 
now better prepared to 
furnish High Quality 


QUEENS 


and guarantee them pure- 
ly mated. Prices: Untes- 
ted Queens, each, 75c; per 
doz., $8.00 Tested Queens 
each $1.25; per doz., $12.00. 

My stock is pure and free from disease— 
the gentlest bees on earth. 


GRANT ANDERSON, 
2Atf SAN BENITO, TEXAS. 
Pkase mention Am. Bee journal when writing. 


‘ew Ruby Nugget 











ed on our place ard is now offer- 

ed for the firet time. While not 

large,still it is a handsome truit, 

m of del<‘ous flavor and wonder- 

fully productive—over 700 fruits 

have been grown on one plant. 

A cash prize of $10.00 will be paid 

)) to the person growing thelargest 

number of Ruby Nugget Toma- 

toes on a single plant this year. Price is 35 cents per packet 
of 100 seeds, but to induce you to give our Choice lowa 
Seeds a trial this year, we will send you a trial packet of 


about 25 seeds without charge, together with a copy of our 


large illustrated seed and plant catalog. If you have had 
our catalog this year, please say 60. Mention this paper. 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept 5 DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BARNES ‘scciiner 


Machinery 


Read what J. L. Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-fram 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great di 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we expect todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 








_ 


Cook’s Honey-Jar. 


With patent ArrR-TIGHT SANITARY STOPPER 
is the Best and Cheapest Honey-Jar made 
Sold only by 


J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Send 10 cents (half postage) for sample Jar 
and catalog of WELL-BRED BEEs, QUEENS, 
HIVES, etc. 

t® The oldest Bee-Supply Store in the 
East. 2Atf 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




















**If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1889. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Standard Hives with latest improvements; Danzenbaker 
ives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, Veils, 
and a complete stock of 


Root’s Standard Goods at Factory Prices 


My equipment, my stock of goods, and my shipping 
facilities, cannot be excelled, and | ship goods to every 
State in the Union. Illustrated and descriptive catalog 
mailed free. 


Finest White Clover Honey 
I Buy Beeswax. 


859 Massachusetts Ave. | 






a on hand at all times. 
Walter $. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HAND-MADE SMOKERS 





















BINGHAM Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
dian Chas. panes & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
BEE SMOKER 2 recommend above all others. 
= uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
, ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
4 A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of theicup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 
- All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘ Patented 1878, 
x 1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 
= Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
i Doctor—-cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ ” 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 " 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... -90—24¢ 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 ee 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 





Patented, May 20, 1879. 


LEWIS BEEWARE —- Shipped Promptly 


—SEND FOR NEW CATALOG—— 
Extracted Honey for Sale. Beeswax Wanted. 


(Ask for Prices.) 28c Cash—3ic Trade 
ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. "or 


Inc. 
H. M. ARND, Proprietor. 


148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BETTER FRUIT 


The best fruit growers’ illustrated monthly published in the 


BEST ON BARTH. 





(Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) 








J 


world. Devoted exclusively to modern and progressive 


fruit growing and marketing. Northwestern methods get 
fancy prices, and growers net $200 to $1000 per acre. One 


Dollar per year. Sample copies free. 


Better Fruit Publishing Go, "902, RIVE®. 
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FENCE taco" 
Made__— 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 89 Winchester, indiana. 








suppl 
you in every way. Prices are right. We can make 
pooaee shipments as we carry a full line of A. I. 
oot Oo.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 
us if you are in need of supplies. sAtf 


JOHN WEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo 
Pkease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. | 




















40-page catalog free. | 
BEE-SUPPLIES Brimful of the latest 
s make of hives, etc. Our 
ies will please 
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Swarming Prevented 


A new method, just published, worthy of 


investigation by all progressive bee-keep- 
ers. Advantages claimed for the plan of 
treatment. No clipping of queens’ wings— 
no caging of queens—not even necessary to 
look for queens; no pinching of queen-cells 
—no shook swarming—no dividing—no extra 
expense connected with the plan—plan sim- 
ple and easy to carry out—satisfactory hon- 
ey crop—saves time and labor. Send to 


Dr. H. JONES, Preston, Minn., 
for his booklet, describing his method of 


treatment. Price, 25 cts. Process protected 
by copyright. 


ALFALFA HONEY 


—FOR SALE— 


White, Heavy, Excellent 





One 60-lb. Can, per pound chipanedion roc 
Two Se eas o%c 
ee eres 8%4c 


Arnd Honey and Bee-Supply Co., 


148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Honey Wanted. 


All grades of Comb and of Extracted. 2000 
cases of Buckwheat Comb wanted at once. 
What have you tosell? Third car of water- 
white Sage justin. Write for prices. 


THE GRIGGS BROS. Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Queens & Bees 


Also Honey. To close out will sell Buck- 
wheat or Amber Comb at §2.50 per case of 24 
sections; and unfinished boxes at $7.50 per 
hundred. 





11Atf 





Have your orders for Bees and Queens 
booked now, as there will be a rush for stock 
this spring. 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 
GUSTAVE GROss, 


For Sale Lake Mills, Wis. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
For Sale Harrison Co., Iowa. Close 
to town, on good road; ru- 


ral mail and telephone. Lots of Basswood 
and Clover. 200 Colonies of Bees, also, if 
desired. No disease. Good honey-house and 
caves. Favorable terms. 


E. S. MILES, Dunlap, lowa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY “” BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 South Water 81. Chicage, II! 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 
10AMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 





About 25 Colonies of 
Bees in good condition. 





Excellent Bee - Location in 

















Supplies. 





Write Us To-Day 


for our 1910 Catalog and let us tell you all about 


DITTMER’S 


COMB FOUNDATION 


and 


WORKING Your WAX for You. 


[2° Write us for Estimate on full 
It will pay you, and costs nothing. 


RETAIL and WHOLESALE. 


Line of 





Gus Dittmer Company, 


Augusta, Wisconsin. 











Latest Improved Hives & 


Supplies. Disc’nt on early 
order3. Catalog free. Send 
25 cts. for 90-page Bee-Book 
for beginners. 


J. W. ROUSE, 
3Atf MEXICO, MO. 


Please mention Am. Ree Journal when writing. 








CYXPRIAN, Carniolan,Caucasian, Italian Queens 
Select untested, $1.00. Select eee $2.00. 
Bees $8 colony. Supplies and Honey. Aly 

W.C. MORRIS, Nepperhan Hts., am, N. yy. 





Until April 15th Flat N'I'd & P't'd 
I I 5 

= patety Hive, 8-fr. $1.25 $5.75 $1.70 $8.00 

icin nisienine die apse: 360 We .45 -60 2.75 

Pipe Body ae rames 75 380 95 _ 4.59 


Gero. E. KRAMER. lelencin, Pa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





AGENTS:— IF | KNEW YOUR NAME, | 
would send you our $2.19 sample outfit free this 
very minute. Let me start you in a profitable 
business. You do not need one cent of capital. 
Experience unnecessary. 50 percent profit. Cre- 
dit given. Premiums. Freight paid. Chance 
to win $500 in gold extra. Every man and wom- 
an should write me for free outfit. 

Beverly St 











Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. oA6t JAY BLACK, Pres., 305 .; Boston, Mass. 
RANE 
ELLULAR ‘ 
ASES We take it for granted you are from 


last season think of them. 


Missouri, and are prepared to show you 


what the Dealers and Bee-Keepers who used the Crane Cellular Case 









cost of a wooden case. 


them. 


| The first cost of the Cellular Case is much greater than the first 
That is why the supply dealers are not pushing 












give you the benefit of the lower price we are able to 


make on account of having no dealers to protect. 


We have decided to sell them direct to you, and 









honey. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate this Case and find how much 
you can save by using it, before ordering Cases for your 1910 crop of 


Let us tell you about it now. 











| J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 
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CHICAGO, Feb. 28.—There is a demand for 
A No.1 to fancy white comb, of which there 
is very little on the market; it brings 17@18c; 
other grades of comb honey are not in much 
demand. The feeling in extracted is easier, 
with the white grades bringing 7@8c, accord- 
ing to quality and amounts taken. The am- 
ber grades from 6@7c. Beeswax in good de- 
mand at 32c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 28.—The market on comb 
honey is bare. Extracted honey is in good 
demand—sage, in 60-pound cans, 8%c; amber, 
in barrels, o@b%c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at $33 per roo pounds. These are our selling 
prices, not what we are paying. 4 

C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 26.—There is a_ good 
demand for best grades of both comb and 
extracted honey, but jobbing houses are well 
supplied. Practically no honey is_ now be- 
ing offered by producers, and jobbers are 
selling No.1 and tency white comb at 17@18c. 
Best extracted, 9@10c, according to quantity 
taken at one shipment. Poor demand for 
amber honey and no established prices. 
Producers are being paid 20@31 for good aver- 
age beeswax. WALTER S. POUDER. 


NEw YorK, Feb. 28.—Very little doing in 
comb honey. There is a fair demand for 
No. 1 and fancy white at 14@1sc. Off grades 
and dark are rather neglected, and selling 
in a small way from 10@13c, according to 
quality. Thereis not much stock on hand, 
but some small lots are still coming along 
Extracted in fair demand at former quota- 
tions as follows: California, water-white, 9c; 
white-sage, 8@8%c; light amber, 7%@8c; am- 
ber, 6%@7c. Southern and West India, in 
barrels, 65@7sc per gallon, according to qual- 
ity. Beeswax steady at 30c per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 





ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Mar. 2.—The demand 
for honey is perhaps not far from normal. 
For No. 1 to fancy white comb producers 
should receive 14@1sc, and for best white 
extracted, 8@8%c, delivered here. Little de- 
mand for off grades. In a wholesale way 
comb brings 2@2%c and extracted 1@2c ad- 
vance over these prices. For good clean 
beeswax, producers are offered 28c cash, 31c 
in trade. EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 28.—There is no 
comb honey in the hands of the jobbers; the 
demand is good. The supply of extracted is 
not large, but demand fair. We quote: No. 
I white comb, 24 sections to case, $3.50 per 
case; No.2 white and amber, $3.35. White 
extracted, per pound, 7@7%c. Beeswax, 25@- 
30C. C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


BosTON, Feb. 28.—Fancy white comb honey 
at 10@17c; No. 1, 1s@16c. White, extracted, 
8@oc; light amber, 7@8c; amber, 6@7c. Bees- 
wax, 30@32Cc. BLAKE, LEE Co. 





If you have not yet sent for My Catalog of 


Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies 


you alone are to blame. It's yours for the 
asking, and it will tell you where to get the 


Best and Cheapest Supplies 


in the country. Save Money. Save Time, 
and get the Best. 10 yearsin the business. 


Chicago Freight-Rate to your Station. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





4 Hardy Everblooming Roses, 2 
oses rs. old. The Finest in Existence 
3looms from June till cut down 
by frosts. $1.00 for the set—White, Pink, Red 
and Yellow. 1extra bush free, for express. 
Order now; sent April. 
PARK ROSE GARDENS, Altooda, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


As Usual— 


thing I ordered. 
ness and fair dealing. 








ALCON 
OUNDATION 


Years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of 


FALCON 
COMB 
FOUNDATION 


have made it PERFECT. 
Bees like it, and the foremost 


Honey-Producers Use It. 


It helps materially to increase the 
Honey Crop 


(Send for our new Catalog.) 





Ship us your 


BEESWAX 


to FALCONER, N. Y. 


Will send shipping-tags, when you 
write asking for quotations. 


We pay highest market prices. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 
Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by a 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 

DENVER, COLO. 


FRANKLIN, TENN., Feb. 19, 1910. 


Mr. C. H. W. WEBER, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir :—Your consignment has arrived all O. K., and I find every- 


Very truly yours, 


I wish to extend many, many thanks for your prompt- 
All future orders will be sent to you. 


W. A. Moore. 


| want you to notice Four Things in the above Letter : 


I.—The goods reached Mr. Moore O. K. We know how to pack 
carefully and securely, and without any useless weight. 


II.—He found everything ordered. 


We carry large stocks always on 


hand, and our system of checking prevents annoying mistakes. 


III.---The advantages we have for prompt delivery are unsurpassed. 
If you want goods quick, send to Weber. 


IV.---Fair dealing is now and always has been our motto. 


CATALOGS have been mailed to nearly all our customers. 


If you have 


not received yours, send us a line and we will get one to you by return mail. 


2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Yours for service, 





C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 






























BEE-KEEPERS OF THE NORTH 








Be Sure to get our PRICES on 


BEESWAX BEE-SUPPLIES 


Before selling your season’s Wax OF ALL KINDS. 


or . 
Let us send to you our prices for | We Keep Only the Best. 
Working your Wax into 


DADANT?’S t+: Fisureon 
FOUNDATION our Seaso pptie 


Many large Honey-Producers prefer our Foun- 


dation to other makes, because the bees like it best. 1910 CATALOG 


We can use almost an unlimited quantity of 
BEESWAX, and we are buying at.all times of the Now Ready, 
year at highest cash and trade prices. 








LSVS SHL AO Seadaay-3S8... 


and Free for the Asking. 


During the season of 1909 we handled over 


BEE-KEEPERS OF THE WEST 


175,000 pounds of Beeswax. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois. 


BEE-KEEPERS OF THE SOUTH 



































Established 1864 


Bee=-Keepers’ Supplies 








@. We manufacture and furnish everything needed in practical, up-to-date BEE-Culture at 
the very lowest prices. We make the celebrated DOVETAILED HIVES and 
the famous MASSIE HIVES. These are the most practical, up-to-date Bee Hives 
made and our extremely low prices place them within the reach of all bee-keepers. Our 
HONEY EXTRACTORS and BEE SMOKERS are the very best that can be had any- 
where. We guarantee satisfaction to every customer or refund your money and pay the trans- 
portation charges both ways. This means that you can send back to us any goods you buy 
from us that are not satisfactory. We will exchange them or refund your money instantly 
without a question. 


@ If you haven’t one of ourr CHAMPION SMOKERS jou don’t know what a 


good one is until you get one, (sample by mail $1.00). 


@ Write today for our large illustrated catalog —it is free; it is one of the easiest catalogs 
to order from that you ever saw. Remember our guarantee of entire satisfaction. 


@_ Write us for prices on any orders. We can save you money. 








Kretchmer Mig. Co., Council Bluffs, lowa 























